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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


HAPPY THANKSGIVING! 


Because most schools will be in recess 
during part of Thanksgiving week, there 
will be no issue of World Week for 
November 21. Your next issue will be 
dated November 28. 


Electric Power (p. 9). 


During the winter, demand for elec- 
tric power is at its peak. The Northwest 
drought, rising power demand, and 
shortage of generators may result in 
some power shortages in certain parts 
of the nation during coming months. 
Power companies are pushing expansion 
programs aimed to provide a safe mar- 
gin of supply. 

This article continues World Week's 
every-week series, “Our Natural Re- 
sources.” 


Special Unit: GERMANY 
(pp. 10-15) 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: (1) Make a two- 
column chart with these headings: West 
Germany—1945; West Germany—1951. 
In each column write key statements 
which will show the comparison of West 
Germany then and now. (2) How has 
Germany’s location helped its develop- 
ment as a leading nation in Europe? 

2. Pages 12-13: (1) What are the 
chief terms of the “peace contract” 
offered by the Allies to West Germany? 
(2) Why have the Allies been unable 
to set up one government for all of Ger- 
many? 


DIVIDED GERMANY 


Material for a comparison of East and 
West Germany can be drawn from the 
map, p. 11, and from the article on 
page 13. See also World Week, Nov. 1, 
1950 


Content Outline 

1. Area and population: West Ger- 
many, about 97,000 square miles, is 
about twice as large as East Germany. 


Population, 50 million, is more than 
twice that of East Germany. 

2. Natural features: West Germany 
has some of the chief trading rivers in 
Europe (the Rhine and Weser Rivers) 
and the ports of Hamburg and Bremen. 
It includes the Ruhr. Bonn is the capi- 
tal city. Mountains are in the south. 
Much of East Germany is part of a 
great plain. The Oder River forms part 
of the eastern boundary. The capital is 
East Berlin. 

8. Farming, Industry and Mining: 
Germany must import food. East Ger- 
many is the chief food-producing area. 
Rich coal and iron ore deposits are in 
the Ruhr and the Saar. East Germany 
has coal, potash, and a number of in- 
dustries. The highly industrialized area 
is located in West Germany. 

4. Terminology: West Germany is 
called “German Federal Republic,” with 
Konrad Adenauer as chancellor (head 
of the government). East Germany is 
called “German Democratic Republic,” 
with Otto Grotewohl as chief of gov- 
ernment. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think that West Germany 
can live independently of East Ger- 
many, after U. S. aid ends? Why? 

2. How do the resources of both parts 
of Germany compare? Which in your 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
November 21, 1951 
(No issue; Thanksgiving recess.) 
November 28, 1951 
Special Unit: European Unity. 
December 5, 1951 
Special Unit: Atomic Energy. 
December 12, 1951 
Special Unit: Refugees and DPs. 


December 19 and 26, 1951 
(No issues; Christmas recess.) 


opinion is the stronger? How do you 
reach that conclusion? 

3. Why is the Ruhr considered im- 
portant to the life of both Europe and 
Germany? Why was the Ruhr placed 
under international supervision? 


Activities 

1. Have* the class prepare outline 
maps of divided Germany, showing the 
occupied zones, major rivers, cities, and 
the countries surrounding ny. 
The maps on page 11 can be used as 
guides. 

2. Students can be assigned to make 
up a chart which compares the indus- 
tries and resources of divided Germany. 

3. A special report on “scientific 
farming and tree culture” in Germany 
will enrich class discussion. Library en- 
cyclopedias and textbooks in economic 
geography will help furnish the infor- 
mation. 

THE GIANT AWAKENS (pp. 10-11) 
Aim 

To learn about West Germany's 
geography and its rapid recovery from 
the effects of World War II. 
Iustrative Aids 


Wall map of Europe, World Week 
map and chart on pages 10-11. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Germany Ex- 
ports: Britain Squirms,” Business Week, 
8/18/51; (2) “Germany: A Progress 
Report,” Current History, 9/51; (3) 
“Germany's Economic Struggle,” Cur- 
rent History, 6/51; (4) “Boom in the 
Ruhr,” Nation, 9/1/51. 


Germany has been called the “heart- 
land of Europe.” How does a study of 
Germany's location in Europe help you 
understand this description? 


Discussion Questions 

1. (Have students turn to the charts 
on page 10.) What information do the 
charts give to help you understand why 
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Germany has been called “Europe’s 
heartland”? 

2. In what ways did World War II 
put Germany almost flat on its back? 

8. What evidence can you offer to 
show that Germany is getting back on 
its feet again? 

4. Have the students who have done 
the special readings give their reports 
at this time. The rest of the class should 
be encouraged to ask questions of the 
students giving the reports. 

5. What part has the U. S. played in 
helping Germany get back on its feet 
again? 

Summary 

Can you justify the American govern- 
ment taxing the American people to 
help Germany, our enemy in World 
War II? 
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these two annual social events. 
Thanksgiving iawn 
and Buffet Suppe 


Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 


R.S.U.P. 


Gentlemen: 


Name_ 


SOCIAL STUDIES C OUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by Guest Card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. ) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 
[] National Council for the Social Studies convention 
Oo National Council for Teachers of English convention 


Activities 


1. Some students may have brothers 
who were or are members of the Ameri- 
man army in Germany. What stories 
about Germany do they tell? 

2. Students can draw freehand out- 
line maps of Germany today by using 
the map on page 11 as a guide. The 
occupation zones, major cities, and rivers 
can be indicated. 


ALMOST A NATION and EIN VOLK, 
EIN REICH (pp. 12-13) 
Aim 
To learn how the Western Allies are 
trying to set up a more independent 
West German government and the 
problems which East Germany is add- 
ing to the situation. 
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rea Tuvitatiou 


o 
Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited to 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Sinton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 


5:30-7:45 p.m. 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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Illustrative Aids 

Wall map of Europe and World Week 
map on page 11. 
Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Don’t Count 
On Germany to Fight,” Collier's, 
8/24/51; (2) “Peace with Germany,” 
Commonweal, 7/20/51; (8) “Germans 
Debate Rearmament,” Nation, 8/25/51; 
(4)“West Germany Regaining Its Place 
in Europe,” Newsweek, 9/3/51. 


Motivation 

Twice within 40 years we have had 
to fight Germany. What should we do to 
make sure we won't have to fight Ger- 
many again? 

Discussion Questions 

1. Study the cartoons on pages 12- 
13. What ideas do the cartoonists want 
to put across? 

2. In return for our “peace contract,” 
West Germany must pledge that its 
troops will be available to help defend 
Europe from Russian aggression. Can 
we depend on West Germany to carry 
out its part of the bargain? 

8. Have the student who has done 
the special reading on the Collier's ar- 
ticle (above) give his report at this 
point. Class discussion should follow. 

4. Do you think that the proposed 
peace contract with West Germany 
would make West Germany “a second- 
class ally”? Why or why not? 

5. If you were one of the leaders of 
the Bonn government, what terms 
would you want in the peace contract? 


Activities 

1. Include as part of your lesson a 
“give-and-take” improvisation between 
Bonn goverment leaders and repre- 
sentatives of the Western Allies over 
the terms of the peace contract. 

2. Suggest to a bright student that 
he prepare a script as it might be given 
over the radio by the “Voice of East 
Germany.”” The Communist speaker 
would be trying to stir antagonism be- 
tween the Allies and West Germany 
officials and urging the Bonn govern- 
ment to come to terms with the Com- 
munists. 

3. A panel discussion can be included 
on the topic: “What shall our policy 
toward Germany be?” The suggested 
reading references and the Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature will pro- 
vide background materials. 


AMBASSADORS OF FRIENDSHIP 

(p. 14) 

U. S. church, farm, and civic groups 
have invited German teen-agers to live 
in the U. S. to learn more about the 
American people and their way of living. 

(Continued on page 3-T ) 
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you 
HEARD ? 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesd 


When Cecil B. DeMille was shooting the spectacular 
circus “teardown” sequence in “The Greatest Show on 
Earth,” a forthcoming Paramount color movie, he used 
two of the largest incandescent G-E light bulbs on earth. 

The bulbs, 50,000 watts each, produce as much light 
as a thousand 100-watt lamps of the household variety. 
Their use dramatized a lighting revolution occurring: in 
the color sets of Hollywood motion picture studios. At 
a time when picture people are producing color motion 
pictures to meet the competition of black-and-white 
television, incandescent systems, now practical for the 
first time, are being used to illuminate large color movie 
sharply the heat, 

cn bothered 


Incandescent systems reduce 
weight, power, and cost problems which 
studios in the past. 

Before Mr. DeMille could take his cameras under the 
canvas of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus 
tent, he had to devise a lighting technique which would 
eliminate any fire hazard. The new bulbs, claims Mr. 


DeMille, did the trick. 


sets. 
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If you’re a bowling enthusiast, you may already be 
familiar with foul-line detectors developed by General 
Electric. The electronic equipment is fully automatic and 
can be installed in any normal bowling alley. 

Once the bowler puts his foot over the foul line while 
delivering the ball a red light will flash and a bell will 
clang. One reason for all this mechanical fuss is the 
effect it will have on a rule-breaking bowler. If, however, 
the machine doesn’t break him of his “foul habits” it 
will go through these noisy gyrations again. A clever 
(and most essential) wrinkle is a time delay, which pre- 
vents the ball from operating the signal. You can bowl 
to your hearts content, but as soon as a stray toe slips 
across the line, you're caught! The bowling umpire 
meets American Bowling Congress specifications without 
a hitch, too. 


General Electric is putting out a new exposure meter 
destined to gladden the hearts of amateur movie makers 
and snapshot photographers. Called the Mascot, it’s 
simple to use (no fancy calculations and complicated 
scales) and highly accurate besides. 

The Mascot has a further advantage: it costs only about 
half that of conventional meters. 


fou care foul your confiilence tn — 
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KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA 
—more body-building 


than any than well-known 
cereal of any kind! 





You’ve learned in school that you’re 
healthier and better-looking than 
teen-agers ever were before, largely 
because you get more protein. 

But you may not know that gov- 
ernment authorities say you still 
don’t get enough protein at one meal 
—breakfast. That’s why Corn-Soya 
was borm 

For Kellogg’s Corn-Soya is the 
great new protein cereal. Sure, it’s 
crisp and keen-tasting ... full of 
vitamins, minerals and energy value 
—but the big thing about Corn- 
Soya is protein! Protein that has 
what it takes to help you have a 
fine body. Start with Corn-Soya 
tomorrow! 








BODY-BUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT IN 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 


Sided by a standard portion (owen) of 
Kellogg’s Corn-Soya when served with 
4ounsee (% cup) of milk® 

Average Girl (13 to 15 11.68 
prornae Se AF flee il 
Average Girl to 20 12.33 
Average Boy ietoae 








VP 


Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
complete 


offer on Corn-Soya package. 
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i photo 
W. Averell Harriman, globe-trotter. 


GLOBAL TROUBLESHOOTER 
PRESIDENT Truman’s “Man Fri- 


day” in world affairs is W. Averell 
Harriman. Whenever Uncle Sam is 
up against an especially tough job 
in foreign relations, you're likely to 
find “Troubleshooter” Harriman 
packing to rush to the spot. 

Last summer the President sent 
him to Iran to try to straighten out 
the British-Iranian oil dispute. (He 
succeeded in getting Britons and 
Iranians to talk over their problems, 
although eventually the talks failed— 
WW. Oct. 24, p. 9.) Last month he 
became chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The committee’s job 
is to decide (by December 1) just 
what each NATO nation can best 
contribute to the NATO rearmament 
program and how much each nation 
can afford. 

This month Harriman went to 
work on an even bigger job, Mutual 
Security Administrator. In this post 
(created by Congress in the new for- 
eign-aid law) he'll guide the vast 
flow of U. S. aid (chiefly arms aid) 
to our world-wide allies. 

Harriman is special assistant to the 
President for foreign affairs. The 
Government has 46 departments and 
agencies handling various U. S. pro- 
grams abroad. It’s Harriman’s job 
to try to keep them working together 
smoothly. 

Tall, lean, handsome Averell Har- 
riman will be 60 years old this week. 
He was born in New York, the eldest 
son of E. H. Harriman, wealthy rail- 
roader. 


His father died, and left Averell 
and his brother a fortune of close to 
$100,000,000. During summer vaca- 
tions from Yale, the young million- 
aire worked as a laborer on the 
Union Pacific (in which his family 
owned a large interest). After grad- 
uation (1913) he carried on his fa- 
ther’s enterprises in railroads and 
banking. 

In 1934 Harriman turned to gov- 
ernment work. He has held 13 Fed- 
eral Government posts, including 
Defense Expediter (in charge of our 
wartime “lend-lease” aid to Russia 
and Britain); Ambassador to Britain 
(1946); Secretary of Commerce 
(1947); and Marshall Plan “roving 
ambassador” to Europe. 

Harriman probably knows Stalin 
better than any other American. As 
wartime Ambassador to Russia (1943- 
1946), he held man-to-man confer- 
ences with the Soviet premier every 
month. After the war, he was one of 
the first to warn against the threat of 
Russian aggression. 


BRITAIN’S GLOBAL EXPERT 


IF you had to pick the handsomest 
man among leaders in world affairs, 
tall, elegant Anthony Eden, and 
W. Averell Harriman (above), would 
probably be among the candidates. 

For the third time, Eden is Brit- 
ain’s foreign secretary. 

Eden comes from Britain’s aristoc- 
racy. His great-great-grandfather, Sir 
Robert Eden, was governor of Mary- 
land before the Revohition. An- 
thony’s first name is Robert, too, but 
he never uses that name. His father 
is a baronet (one of the minor no- 
bility). Still in his teens, young 
Anthony was an officer in World 
War I (the youngest adjutant in the 
British army). He was injured in a 
poison gas attack in 1917. 

Like many sons of the gentry, 
Eden studied at Eton and Oxford, 
then went right into politics. In 1923 
(one year out of college) he won a 
seat in Parliament and he has been 
in Parliament ever since. 

He was a sort of “boy wonder” in 
foreign affairs. When he was still in 
his 20’s he became parliamentary 
secretary to the foreign secretary, 


with heavy responsibility for dealing 
with Parliament in foreign affairs. In 
1935 he was appointed foreign sec- 
retary. Then 38 years of age, he was 
the youngest man to hold the office 
since 1851. 

Eden resigned in 1938 because he 
disagreed with Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain’s, policy of giving 
in to Hitler’s demands in order to 
keep peace with Germany. But, two 
years later, Winston Churchill be- 
came prime minister and named 
Eden foreign secretary again. He 
served until the Labor party won 
power in 1945. 

In last month’s general election, 
the Conservatives won. Churchill, 
the new prime minister, chose Eden 
as foreign minister. Eden is also dep 
uty prime minister. He would proba- 
bly become prime minister if 
Churchill (nearly 77 years old) de- 
cides to step down. 


Wide World photo 
Anthony Eden reports for duty at British 
foreign office. (Seal shows Lord Grey, 
foreign secretary from 1905 to 1916.) 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: German unity issue poses 
problem for NATO (p. 13). WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 6-8)—Truman proposes to put Internal Rev- 
enue collectors under civil service; Eisenhower visits 
President, says they didn’t talk politics; CIO-AFL both 
push against wage ceilings; Lebanon wants more money 
from oil pipeline companies; Jouhaux, French labor 
leader, gets Nobel Peace Prize; Padilla Nervo, Mexico, 
heads U. N. Assembly; U. S. asks atomic arms census. 


AT THE POLLS: Scandals and graft charges played a 
major part in this month’s elections. New York City 
chose Rudolph Halley (Liberal party), who rose to 
prominence as counsel for the Kefauver Crime Investi- 
gating Committee, as City Council president. Demo- 
crats carried Philadelphia for the first time in 67 years, 
with Joseph S. Clark, Jr. (Democrat) elected mayor 
over the Rev: Daniel A. Poling, well known Baptist 
minister (Republican). Lawrence Wetherby, Demo- 
craty was reelected governor of Kentucky and former 
Governor Hugh White (unopposed) was named gov- 
ernor of Mississippi. Republicans won all four special 
elections to fill vacancies in the House of Representa- 
tives. The GOP gained one seat, because an Ohio va- 
cancy was a seat formerly held by a Democrat. ( Monte 
Irvin, New York Giants star-left fielder, “struck out” 
in his first attempt at politics when he was defeated 
for the New Jersey state legislature. ) 


OLD HOT RODS ROLL AGAIN: Roger Gibbs, 18- 
year-old cabinet maker, won a race for ancient “hot 
rods,” all far older than he is. It wasn’t a speed test, but 
rather a test of the driver’s knowledge of what his car 
could do. Before starting up the course—a snowclad, 
winding hill road a mile long, at West Orange, N. }.— 
each driver estimated how long the climb would take. 
Then speedometers were covered. Gibbs, in a 1922 
Buick, finished in two minutes, 48 seconds. This was 
just three seconds less than he estimated. Because he 
made the closest estimate, he was the winner. Among 
the 25 drivers of old-time cars was M. J. Duryea of 
Springfield, Mass., in a 1909 Cadillac. His father, 
Charles E. Duryea, manufactured the first gasoline auto 
in the U. S., and won the first U. S. hill-climbing con- 
test for autos in 1901. 


ANIMALS IN THE NEWS: (1) Police had to shoot 
a deer that got caught in a turnstile of the Philadelphia 
subway; (2) a fox that had been running through the 
Massachusetts State House (Capitol) for a week sur- 
rendered after the animal was “gassed” with ammonia; 
(3) New York police have rounded up two of three 
monkeys that escaped from a doctor's car while he was 
at a World Series game last month; (4) of 11 animals 
that escaped when a circus truck overturned near Wal- 
dron, Ark., six were captured or killed, but a polar bear 
and four monkeys were still.roaming Oachita National 
Forest; (5) Susie, last of the Bronx Zoo’s giant pandas, 
was found dead in her pool. The only pandas left in the 
U. S. are in St. Louis and Chicago (one each). 


Wide World photo 


PAGING BUCK ROGERS: This is a copy of a Navy © 
drawing of the “Pinwheel,” the world’s first one-man, — 
rocket-powered helicopter. Rotor-Craft Corporation of ~ 
Glendale, Calif., is getting it ready for a test flight for ~ 
the Navy. The whole machine weighs less than 100 7 
pounds and can be parked on a dining-room table. 
Rockets at the end of the rotor blades provide the 
power. The man in the foreground holds the control 
apparatus in his left hand. Fuel is in the tanks on his © 
back. The object marked with a star is the rudder. Says 
President Gilbert Magill of Rotor-Craft: “It is the near- 
est approach that has been made to strapping rockets 
upon the back of a man and shooting him into space in 
Buck Rogers fashion.” 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

AUSTRIAN TREATY: Like Germany (see p. 10), little 
Austria was divided into four occupation zones after 
World War II. After more than 250 meetings, repre- 
sentatives of the Big Four nations in 1950 gave up try- 
ing to write a peace treaty for Austria. This month the 
Austrian government asked: “Please try again.” 


ENDQUOTE: President Truman, proclaiming Novem- 
ber 22 as Thanksgiving Day: “We arc profoundly grate- 
ful for the blessings bestowed upon us: the preservation 
of our freedom, so dearly bought and so highly prized; 
our opportunities for human welfare and happiness, so 
limitless in their scope; our material prosperity, so far 
surpassing that of earlier years; and our private spirit- 
ual blessings, so deeply cherished by all.” 
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Tax Office Scandals 


In the wake of a scandal in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Presi- 
dent Truman proposed a law to 
place the 64 collectors of Internal 
Revenue under civil service. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is the Treasury Department agency 
which gathers the billions of dollars 
paid in taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment each year. The taxpayer turns 
his money in to the collector in his 
home district. The nation is divided 
into 64 districts for tax collecting 
purposes. 

The 64 collectors get $10,000 a 
year each. They are political ap- 
pointees. They are nominated by the 
President and approved by the Sen- 

§ ate. A few of the collectors, and also 
® the chief of the Bureau, Commis- 
} sioner John B. Dunlap, are career 
+ employees. They have worked their 
way up through the district offices. 
Most of the collectors were not ex- 
7 perts on tax matters when they were 
appointed. 

In the past three months the Bu- 
reau has been under fire. 

It all started when Senator John 
Williams (R., Del.) found that he 
+ wasn’t given credit for some income 

tax payments which he had made. 

He began looking into the Wilming- 
‘ton, Del., collector’s office. His find- 
jings led to an investigation by a 
‘subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
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Herbiock in Washington Post 
“You Keep Digging, Too,’ says the 
taxpayer. He is “digging deep” to 
pay new tox rates effective this month, 
while Congress is unearthing scandals 
in several Federal tax collecting offices. 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


resentatives Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

This committee has heard testi- 
mony that some Internal Revenue 
employees accepted bribes and that 
others accepted fees for work in pri- 
vate employment while they were 
on the Government payroll. Six 
collectors have been indicted, ‘sus- 
pended, or have resigned since the 
investigation started. Altogether 26 
Bureau employees have resigned or 
been suspended. The House com- 
mittee has looked into the collector's 
offices in Boston, New York, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, and Kansas City. 
Activities of the tax bureau in each 
of these cities have been criticized. 

Scandals in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and other branches of the 
Federal Government (See Oct. 31 
news pages) have led to criticism of 
the Democratic party. 

Last week Frank McKinney, 
newly elected chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee,- an- 
nounced new policies aimed to 
remove grounds for criticism. He 
said he would discharge any salaried 
employee of the National Committee 
who took pay or gifts for favors 
done for any individual or firm. 

He also urged President Truman 
to place Internal Revenue collectors 
under civil service. Truman agreed. 
Democratic and Republican con- 
gressmen said they would support 
the plan when Congress meets next 
year. 

What's Behind It: Congress estab- 
lished the Civil Service Commission 
in 1883. Its job is to conduct exam- 
inations. The scores made on these 
competitive tests are the basis for 
hiring most Federal workers and for 
fixing their pay rates. Once given 
a civil service rating, a Federal em- 
ployee may not be discharged unless 
there is proof that he is not doing 
his job properly. This system pro- 
tects Government workers from be- 
ing fired when a new administration 
takes office. The President still ap- 
points most top-ranking officials. But 


formerly the President appointed 
nearly all Federal employees. 

The 1883 act was passed two 
years after Charles Guiteau, a seeker 
of Federal office who failed to get 
a job, fatally shot President James 
A. Garfield. 

Theoretically, the selection of tax 
collectors by competitive examina- 
tion would bring into Federal serv- 
ice men who know a great deal 
about taxes and business account- 
ing. If honestly administered, this 
system would prevent appointment 
of collectors on a political patronage 
basis. 

President Truman previously had 
argued that it is too hard to get rid 
of a mediocre or poor collector if 
he has civil service protection. Also, 
the Treasury had claimed that the 
salary is not high enough to attract 
top-flight businessmen. Such busi- 
nessmen would not be interested in 
career appointments under civil serv- 
ice, it has been argued, but might 
consider it their civic duty to serve 
as collectors. 

Putting an office under civil serv- 
ice, of course, does not ensure that 
the holder of the office will act hon- 
estly and honorably. Many of the 
Internal Revenue employees who 
have been criticized during the pres- 
ent investigation are civil service 
employees. 


ike Sees President 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
came to Washington, D. C., last 
week on his first visit to the U. S. 
in nine months. 

“General Ike” was called home by 
President Truman, who wanted to 
talk over problems of NATO (North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization). 

Eisenhower commands the mili- 
tary forces being raised by NATO. 

Some observers thought the Presi- 
dent might also have wanted to 
talk politics with “General Ike,” but 
Eisenhower said the subject didn’t 
come up. The general has been men- 
tioned as a possible candidate for 





President in 1952 on the Republican 
ticket. Eisenhower told reporters 
that he had not given anyone per- 
mission to promote him as a political 
candidate. He added that he was 
not ready to talk politics with any- 
one “just now.” 

Before Eisenhower could become 
a candidate for President, President 
Truman would have to release him 
from his assignment as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Western Eu- 
rope. 

General Eisenhower's personal in- 
fluence and popularity in Europe 
are great. In the opinion of many 
observers these qualities account for 
much of the success of NATO's 
military program. 

One topic that he is believed to 
have discussed with the President is 
a possible shift in NATO’s goal. 
Originally the plan was to build up a 
force of about 60 divisions by 1954. 
Some NATO leaders now believe it 
may be better to get about 20 di- 
visions fully equipped and well 
trained by next summer. Then 
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NATO would have an army ready 
in case of a Communist attack. 
Furthermore, some NATO nations 
fear the 60-division goal would re- 
quire bigger contributions of men 
and equipment than they can now 


aflord. 
Wage Control Problems 


Government efforts to control 
wages are under pressure from 
both of the nation’s largest labor 
organizations. 

(1) American Federation of La- 
bor members of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board urged the Board to grant 
wage increases when workers in- 
crease output through more skillful 
and efficient work. At present the 
WSB limits wage increases to cost- 
of-living boosts of between 10 per 
cent and 12 per cent over January, 
1950, levels. The AFL suggested a 
5 per cent “productivity” increase. 
This would allow unions to nego- 
tiate for 17 per cent more wages 
than their members were getting in 
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Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


THANKSGIVING, 1951: The more freedoms we share, the more we'll have. 
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january, 1950. 

‘ (2) The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations national convention in 
New York City last week urged the 
WSB to approve any wage increases 
the unions might get by collective 
bargaining. 

This took on special meaning be- 
cause CIO President Philip Murray 
also is president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, That union soon 
will open wage negotiations. A na- 
tional steel strike early next year has 
been forecast if the negotiations go 
slowly. Agreements on wages in the 
steel industry often set a pattern for 
other industries. 

The CIO demands were made 
after Price Stabilizer Michael Di- 
Salle warned that big wage increases 
could upset the anti-inflation pro- 
gram of the Government. : 

The CIO turned down an AFL in- © 
vitation for unifying the two big 
labor groups. Since they split in 
1935, several attempts at unity have — 
failed. 


Lebanese Oil Squeeze 


Lebanon added to tension in the | 
Middle East by putting the squeeze 
on foreign oil companies whose 
pipelines cross Lebanon. i 

The companies pay Lebanon for ~ 
guarding the pipelines and for the ~ 
right to send oil across Lebanon. ~ 
The Lebanese parliament demands ~ 
that payments be increased. 

One of the pipelines is the Ameri- 
can-owned “Tapline,” world’s long- © 
est (1,068 miles) and largest oil | 
pipeline. It brings oil from Saudi 
Arabia to Sidon, on the Lebanese 
coast. Tapline belongs to the Arabi- 
an-American Oil Company, which 
is owned by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil of California, 
Socony-Vacuum, and the Texas 
Company. 

The other is the 560-mile-long 
pipeline from the Kirkuk oil field in 
Iraq to Tripoli, another port of Leb- 
anon. ThiS pipeline is owned by the 
British-controlled Iraq Petroleum 
Company, in which Standard Oil 
of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum 
jointly own a 23 per cent interest. 

At Sidon and Tripoli the oil is 
loaded into tanker ships which carry 
the oil to refineries. 

What's Behind It: Discontent with 
Western nations and their business 
enterprises is causing unrest in many 
parts of the Middle East. Iran has 
nationalized the British-controlled 
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oil industry of Iran. Iraq demands 
changes in the treaty under which 
Britain keeps bases in Iraq. Egypt 
has ordered Britain to leave the 
Suez Canal and Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. (See news pages, Oct. 24 
issue.) 


Peace Prize to Jouhaux 


Leon Jouhaux, 72, a French labor 
leader, has won the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1951. 

The prize was established by Al- 
fred Nobel, a Swedish scientist, who 
invented dynamite. His will specified 
that the prize should be awarded 
each year to the person “who has 
worked most or best for promoting 
brotherhood among the peoples of 
the world, and for abolition or re- 
duction of standing armies, and for 
the establishment and spread of 
peace conferences.” 

Under the terms of Nobel's will, 
the Norwegian Parliament selects a 
committee to pick the winner of the 
prize. 


Wide World photo 


THE PRINCESS AND THE QUINTS: The Dionne quintuplets (they‘re 17 years old 
now) greeted Britain’s Princess Elizabeth (right) during her Canadian visit last 
month. From left to right (can you tell them apart?) are: Yvonne, An- 
nette, Emilie, Marie, Cecile, their father and mother and brother Claude, 5. 
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Who Gets Kaesong? 


Korean truce talks hit a new dead- 
lock last week. 

U. N. and Communist negotiators 
agreed on almost the entire pro- 


* posed truce line, which would close- 


ly follow the present battle line. 
(See map in last week's United Na- 
tions News.) 

But both sides claimed Kaesong, 
site of peace talks this summer. Our 
military leaders believe it would be 
hard to defend Korea if Kaesong, an 
important road center, were in Com- 
munist hands. The Communists re- 
jected a U. N. proposal to put Kae- 
song in a neutral area. The Reds also 
turned down a suggestion that the 
conference stop talking about the 
cease-fire line temporarily and con- 
sider other matters, such as exchange 
of war prisoners. 


Nervo U. N. President 


Luis Padilla Nervo, Mexico’s per- 
manent representative to the United 
Nations, is the new president of the 
U. N. General Assembly. He was 


elected to succeed Nasrollah Ente- 
zam of Iran as the 1951 Assembly 
opened last week in Paris. 

In his welcoming address, Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol of France urged 
a meeting in Paris during the Assem- 
bly session of the “Big Four” leaders 
—President Truman of the U. S., 
Generalissimo Stalin of Russia, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
of Britain, and Pleven of France. 

Without mentioning them by 
name, President Auriol said: 

“If the distinguished men towards 
whom all anxious are now 
turned were to come here to attend 
this session .. . and to try .. . jointly 
to reduce the disagreements which 
paralyzed the world—if this should 
happen, we would welcome them 
with a joy which, I am convinced, 
would become worldwide.” 


Atom Bomb Count? 


A world census of arms, including 
atomic weapons, by a United Na- 
tions commission, is expected to be 
urged by the United States in the 
U. N. General Assembly now meet- 


eyes 


ing in Paris. 

As we went to press, the Assembly 
delegates (and the world at large) 
awaited a speech by President Tru- 
man in which he was expected to 
outline the plan. 

Previously the U. S. favored a 
census of non-atomic weapons, but 
opposed a count of atomic bombs— 
of which the U. S. until recently had 
the world’s only stockpile. Russia in 
the past urged a check of all arms, 
including atomic weapons. 


Quick Cuz 


1. Identify: Leon Jouhaux, John B. 
Dunlap, Philip Murray, Luis Padilla 
Nervo. 

2. The agency that collects Federal 
taxes is the Bureau of 

. Each of its 64 dis- 
tricts is headed by an official called a 
who is chosen 
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8. The nations two largest labor or- 
ganizations are 
and 











OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 





Electric Power 


Touch another person or a metal 
object. 

Pffft! A spark jumps from your 
finger. 

That little spark represents elec- 
tricity—one of our most important 
resources. You and almost every- 
thing else on earth contain elec- 
tricity. No one knows exactly what 
this mysterious energy is. But mod- 
ern men—especially modern Ameri- 
cans—have harnessed electricity and 
put it to work. 

Electricity “on the job” does al- 
most anything you can think of. It 
lights lamps, drives motors, runs 
machines, washes clothes, cooks food 
or keeps it cold. 

Uncle Sam is the world’s top pro- 
ducer. of electric power. The U. S. 
has the equipment to turn out close 
to 80,000,000 kilowatts of electric 
power in a single second. A kilowatt 
is enough power to run 30 radios at 
a time. If the 30 radios are run for 
one hour, one kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tritity is consumed. This year Ameri- 
cans will use about 378,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

The U. S. produces about as much 
electric power as all other nations 
put together. 

But it’s not enough. 

Last month Secretary of the In- 
terior Osc «x Chapman declared that 
our nation faces “grave shortages” 
of electric power. Already, he said, 
the Pacific Northwest is power- 
starved, The Southeast has a growing 
shortage. The North-Central U. S. 
will feel the pinch before the end 
of next year. 

In September, Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson told aluminum 
companies in the Northwest to make 
plans for moving their plants out of 
the power-short area. Smelting alumi- 
num ore requires large amounts of 
electricity. Wilson feared the power 
shortage would cripple output of 
aluminum for defense. 

What causes today’s shortage? 


QF ouck across a thick carpet. 


1. The Northwest Drought 


Lack of rain set off the Pacific 
Northwest shortage. A third of U. S. 
electricity is made from water power. 
Water backed up by dams is led 
through great pipes to spin genera- 
tors. When rain is heavy, rivers run 
high. Then dam generators can work 
full speed at producing electricity. 
When rain is light (as in the north- 
west early this fall), rivers run low. 
Generators produce less electricity. 

Heavy rains fell a few days after 
Wilson’s request to the aluminum 
industry for “move-out” plans. This 
has eased the Northwest shortage for 
the moment. No factories have left 
the region. In fact, the companies 
say they wouldn’t know where to go. 
No part of the nation has any large 
surplus of electric power. 

Why? Because Americans 
“electrifying” in a big way. 


are 


2. Increasing Power Use 


Use of electricity in the U. S. has 
doubled in the past 10 years and it's 
still soaring. 

Today, surveys show, most U. S. 
families have at least seven electric 
appliances. In the past 10 years, the 
percentage of U. S. homes with elec- 
tricity has jumped from 79 to 98. 
Large industries (which consume 
about half of our electric power) 
are using more than ever, largely for 
defense work. 


3. Generator Shortage 


Our electric power industry is put- 
ting in new generators as fast as they 
can be built. Plans are to push our 
nation’s generator-power to 90,000,- 
000 kilowatts by 1954. 

The generator is the machine that 
makes electric power. The generator 
turns some sort of moving force or 
pressure (mechanical energy) into 
electrical energy. 

To run a generator, therefore, you 
need a source of mechanical energy. 
Practically always this is in the form 


, 
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of a turning wheel or shaft. Most. 
U. S. electric plants burn goal, gaso- 
line, or fuel oil to heat water and 
produce jets of steam which turn 
the generator wheel. In water-power 
plants, rushing water spins the 
wheel. Small generators may be 
hitched to gasoline or diesel motors. 

Our “build more generators” pro- 
gram won't solve the power shortage 
quickly. 

It takes about 18 months to build 
a big generator for a steam or water- 
power plant. Electric power stations 
and equipment require lots of steel 
and aluminum and copper wire. 
Th@se metals are scarce. They're in 
demand for guns, tanks, planes, and 
ships for defense. 

Privately-owned companies supply 
about four fifths of our nation’s elec- 
tricity. The rest comes from com- — 
panies owned by cities, states, and 
the Federal Government. 


Expansion Plans 


In the years 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
private electric companies plan to 
invest 11 billion dollars in new equip- 
ment. The Federal Government 
budget calls for $1,500,000,000 worth 
of new Federal power projects in 
1951-52. 

Meanwhile, the nation has only a 
slim power reserve left for emergen- 
cies. Power systems in some areas 
may have a hard time squeezing out 
enough kilowatts to fill next winter’s 
demands. The shortage in 1952 may 
be even worse, until new generators 
now a-building can swing into op- 
eration. 

“We can’t expect a reasonably 
safe power situation before 1954,” 
warns Uncle Sam’s Defense Electric 
Power Administration. 
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GERMANY: 


The giant awakens 


IX years ago about a million 
young Americans were visiting 
Germany. They weren't tourists. 

They had marched grimly into Ger- 
many to crush the Nazi monster 
whose brutal tentacles clutched most 
of Europe. They were our G. I.’s of 
World War II. 

Maybe some of them live in your 
block. Perhaps one is your older 
brother. Suppose he was writing 
home about the Germany he saw in 
1945: 


Dear Willie, 

Did you ever step on an anthill and 
see the ants scurrying around helplessly 
in the ruins? That's what Germany 
makes me think of. You just can’t pic- 
ture the wreckage! Sometimes we had 
to use bulldozers to get through the 
rubble on the main streets. Our bomb- 
ers flattened nearly half the homes in 
the big cities. We've marched past 
acres of factories that are empty as 
ghost-towns. 

Well, we've smashed their army and 
their industries. Our military govern- 
ment men are running the country. 
About the only traffic on the roads is 
our jeeps and trucks. I wonder if the 
Germans can ever get things going 
again. 

Joe 


Joe has come home. But “little 
brother” Willie may be among the 
130,000 U. S. soldiers and airmen 


who now are in Germany (or among 
the thousands of others who will go 
there this fall as part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty army). What does 
Willie find in Germany today? 


Dear Joe, 

Say, Joe, things are really booming 
here in Germany. You'd never recognize 
the place! Oh, you can still see plenty 
of walls pocked with shell holes. But 
the towns are cleaned up spick and 
span, and new houses and shops are 
going up all over. The factory chim- 
neys are smoking again. The rivers are 
full of barges, and trucks are pounding 
over the highways. I read somewhere 
that Germans own more cars now than 
they did in 1936, and that the factories 
are turning out 40 per cent more goods 
than they did in 1936. 

Our job is different from yours, too. 
The Germans have their own govern- 
ment and police to keep order now. 
The occupation troops don’t have to 
worry much about that. Instead of 
watching Germans, we're watching 
Russians. The officers keep us busy 
training to protect Western Europe in 
case the Communists should attack 
from East Germany. Things have 
changed since you were here! 

Willie 


Yes, Germany has come back to 
life. In 1945 she was a beaten, occu- 
pied, half-wrecked country. The vic- 
torious allies hacked Germany into 
small pieces. Russia took a piece of 


Chart from New York Times 


East Prussia. Poland took two chunks 
of Prussia. The coal-rich Saar was 
chopped off and closely tied to 
France. The rest was split into Rus- 
sian, U. S., British, and French occu- 
pation zones. Berlin, Germany’s great 
capital city of 3,000,000 people, was 
also divided four ways among the 
same Big Four powers. 

Now the Western Allies—the U. S., 
Britain and France—are putting Ger- 
many back together again. Their oc- 
cupation zones in Western Germany 
have been combined to form the 
German Federal Republic. This two- 
year-old Republic may in time be- 
come a full-fledged nation (see 
page 12). 

Let’s take a look at the Republic. 
If you set it over in the Western 
Hemisphere in the same latitude, it 
would lie between southern Alaska 
and Seattle, Washington. 

You might compare the land to a 
gently sloping ramp. The low end is 
in the north, the high end in the 
south. Tumbling out af the Alps, the 
Rhine River flows north past grape- 
clad valleys and storied castles. 
Downstream, a little river called the 
Ruhr flows into the Rhine. Cities 
stand thick in the soot-blackened 
valley of the Ruhr. Under the soil 
are mines that produce the best coal 
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in Europe for making steel. The 
world’s greatest steel-making center 
(outside of the region around Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) has grown up in the Ruhr. 

North of the Ruhr, the Rhine flows 
over a great flatland 100 miles wide. 
This is part of a plain that stretches 
across northern Europe from Russia 
to France. Glaciers, in times long 
ago, scooped most of the soil away. 
The land is not rich. 

In some ways the Republic is the 
heart of Europe. 

Geographic Heartland: From the 
Republic’s capital city of Bonn, draw 
a circle about 1,300 miles in radius. 
Within the circle would be nearly all 
of Europe as far east as Moscow. 
This position “in the middle” has 
helped Germany in war. Her armies 


can strike in any direction from the 
central “core.” 

Industrial Heartland: The Re- 
public is Europe’s greatest manufac- 
turing center, outside of Britain and 
Russia. This great industry has been 
the backbone of German military 
power. 

Trade Heartland: Much as they 
fear Germany, her neighbors depend 
on Germany. They buy coal and 
manufactured goods from the Ger- 
mans, and sell their produce to the 
Germans. 

Manpower Heartland: The Fed- 
eral Republic is in population the 
largest country on the continent of 
Europe except Russia. It is very 
nearly as large as Great Britain. Ger- 
many’s vast manpower provides 


plenty of hands for industry and—in 
the past—to carry guns. 

In a country the size of Oregon 
live 30 times as many people as 
there are in Oregon. Since 1945 the 
West German population has grown 
by 25 per cent. This is largely be- 
cause about 10 million refugees have 
fled there from East Germany and 
other lands behind the Iron Curtain. 

West German farmers just can’t 
raise food enough. About half of the 
Republic’s food comes from abroad 
—mostly from the United States. 
Uncle Sam gives West Germany 
about $400,000,000 aid yearly. 

Ever since World War II Germany 
has been Europe’s No. 1 problem. 
Turn page to see how we're trying 
to solve this problem. 
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German Federal Republic: 


Almost 


OW times change! 
A little over six years ago the 
U. S. and Russia were fighting the 
Germans. Now the U. S. and Russia 
are waging a “cold war’—and each 
wants the Germans as allies. 

Ever since Germany surrendered 
in 1945 we have struggled with the 
problem of what to do with the Ger- 
mans—how to keep them fro. start- 
ing another war—how to get their 
country running again so that it 
wouldn’t be a constant expense to 
us. 

Should we make the Germans pay 
for the damage they did in World 
War II? Germany could not raise 
a fraction of the monéy. 

Should we take away their in- 
dustries and turn them into a poor 
farm people? Crowded Germany, 
without industry, would starve or be 
a beggar forever. 


RE-TRAINING THE GERMANS 


Should we try to teach the Ger- 
mans the ways of democracy and 
peace and bring them gradually 
into the family of nations again? 
That was the program we decided 
on. We chased most members of 
Hitler's Nazi party out of public 
office and arrested the worst ones 
as war criminals. We cleaned Nazi 
books and teachers out of the 
schools and taught the children 
about democracy. We helped anti- 
Nazi leaders set up new govern- 
ments. 

We knew it would take a long 
time to re-train the Germans to 
take their place with peace-loving 
peoples. It turned out that we didn’t 
have much time. 

The U. S., Britain, and France 
control only the western part of 
Germany. In Russian-controlled East 
Germany the Russians are running 
a re-training program of their own. 
They are trying to teach people to 
be Communists. East Germany (the 
so-called German Democratic Re- 
public) is a Communist-run satellite 
of Russia. The “Peoples Police” of 
East Germany is not much different 
from an army. The Western Allies 
fear the Communists may try to 


a nation 


seize West Germany, perhaps as 
part of an attack against all Western 
Europe. ; 

Under the North Atlantic Treaty 
we are strengthening Western Eu- 
rope’s defenses against communism. 
West Germany’s powerful industry 
and great manpower would be a 
great help to our side. 

West German leaders say they're 
ready to help in Europe’s defense— 
provided they can do so as equals 
of other Western nations. The West- 
ern Allies don’t trust the Germans 
that far. Ideas of peace and de- 
mocracy haven't had time to take 
root. Some German war veterans 
and other groups have formed po- 
litical parties with programs that 
sound much like the Nazi program. 
Former Nazi sympathizers hold 
many places in the local and central 
governments. 

But the Western Allies are grad- 
ually giving the West Germans 
greater control of their own affairs. 
The final step would be to write a 
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peace treaty with Germany. We 
can't do this. The Russians run part 
of Germany and won't agree to our 
plans for Germany's future. 

So the Western Allies are drawing 
up a series of agreements with the 
Federal Republic. 

These contracts are expected to 
end the occupation of West Ger- 
many and give the Republic pretty 
much of a free hand to run its own 
affairs. The Republic will be ex- 
pected to provide troops for de- 
fense of Europe. The Allies insist 
on the right to step in to prevent 
a dictator or Communist group from 
getting. control of West. Germany. 
The Allies also intend to keep Ger- 
many from producing submarines, 
atomic bombs, and other major war 
weapons, ? 

The head of the West German 
government, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, says the proposed con- 
tracts will take Germany a long way 
on the road toward becoming a free 
nation again. 

Many Germans aren't satisfied. 
They say the peace contract forces 
them into the Western defense sys- 
tem without giving them real free- 
dom from control by the: Western 
Allies. 

On the next page you'll read about 
another obstacle to contract plans. 


Why do you think this cartoon (by Carlisle in the Daily Oklahoman) 
was published with this title: ‘The Balance of Power in Europe’? 
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‘Kin Volk, 
Ein Reich—”’ 


D° you know the legend of 
Lorelei? 

This mysterious woman—so an old 
story tells—sat on a stony crag high 
above the Rhine river and called to 
boatmen passing below. Those who 
looked up would lose their way, 
smash their’ boats on jagged rocks, 
and drown. 

Lorelei 1951 is Soviet Russia. Rus- 
sia is calling to West Germany 
(through her satellite mouthpiece, 
East Germany): 

“Halloo, you West Germans! 
Wouldn't you like to have Germany 
all one country again? Come on over 
and talk with us East Germans 
about it. We might be able to ar- 
range elections in all Germany— 
both East and West—to choose dele- 
gates to a convention that would 
unite our divided land.” 


THE LURE OF UNITY 

The East German government 
made this proposal in September. 
Uniting Germany again! The idea 
appeals to many people both in East 
and West Germany. (How would 
we Americans feel if the United 
States were cut in two at the Mis- 
sissippi River?) The Germans are 
proud of their “Fatherland.” Hitler 
strengthened their feeling of being 
one united people. Many Germans 
remember his slogan: “ein Volk, ein 
Reich, ein Fuehrer’"—one people, 
one nation, one leader. 

West Germany is the chief manu- 
facturing region of Germany, but 
East Germany is the chief food-grow- 
ing area. This is an economic reason 
why Germans want to see their di- 
vided country put together again. 

The Communists make use of this 
unity hope. They are telling the 
West Germans not to take sides 
with the North Atlantic Treaty na- 
tions. If West Germany takes part in 
NATO-—say the Communists—Ger- 
man unity is “out.” 

As head of the West German gov- 




















ernment, Chancellor Adenauer has 
answered the Communists along this 
line: 

“Sure, we'd be glad to have an all- 
German election. But we want the 
United Nations to supervise it so 
that it will be free and honest. 
Another thing—your unity plan 
doesn’t go far enough. How about 
that former German land which 
Poland has taken over? Will you East 
Germans join with us in demanding 
to get back that territory?” 

This reply put the East Germans 
“on the spot.” East Germany and 
Poland are both Russian satellites. 
In a recent treaty with Poland, the 
East Germans gave up all claim to 
the disputed region in Poland. 

Kurt Schumacher, leader of the 
Social Democratic party, is Aden- 
auer’s chief political rival. Schu- 
macher called for the U. S., Britain, 
France, and Russia to meet at once 
to plan for unifying Germany. 

The Western Allies fear that the 
unity talk may delay West German 
rearmament. The proposed peace 
contract with the German Federal 


Bimrose in the Portland Oregonian 
Who's the fisherman and what's that 
strange hook he’s using? What is meant 
by the words “Bonn Republic’? What 
does the cartoonist believe its fate will 
be if it decides to snap at the bait? 


Republic (see page 12) says specifi- 
cally that it’s up to the Big Four 
powers—not the Germans—to. make 
plans on unifying Germany. 

After World War II the question 
of German unity was left open. The 
Potsdam agreement, made in 1945 
by President Truman, Prime Min- 





’ ister Churchill of Great Britain, and 


Premier Stalin of Russia, said: “For 
the time being no central German 
government shall be established.” 

Germany became a united nation 
only in modern times. Before 1871 
the Germans lived in a number of 
separate small states. Prussia, largest 
and most powerful of the German 
states, brought the rest together to 
form the German Empire. The Prus- 
sian king became emperor of Ger- 
many. He was driven from the 
throne when Germany was defeated 
in World War I. 
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Young 


Ambassadors 


of 
| Friendship 
| 


HE young man in our cover 
photo—getting ready for his first 
American Thanksgiving—is 17-year- 
old Karl Simon. His home is in Nab- 
burg, Germany. He is spending a 
syear on the farm of Richard Gahl- 
Bheck, near Belvidere, Illinois. 
} Karl works on the farm, attends 
the local high school—and gets a 
Mfirst-hand look at American life. 
/When he goes home he'll be a better 
armer, acquainted with the most 
ww U. S. methods. But, more 
important, he'll be a “youth ambas- 
‘sador” who can tell his own com- 
imunity what the U. S. is really like 
land how a democracy works out its 
problems. 

Karl is one of several hundred 
German and Austrian farm boys and 
girls, aged 15 to 18, who are visiting 
the U. S. for a year under sponsor- 
ship of various farm, church, and 
civic groups. 

Our government is also arranging 
for German adults to make visits to 
the United States. Among those who 
have come are groups of teachers, 
publishers, retailers, labor leaders, 
and people of many walks of life. 





U. S. Youth in Germany 


This program is a “two-way street.” 
Many American teen-agers have gone 
to live with German families for 
periods of three months to a year. 
The photo above shows an exchange 
group arriving last month in Frank- 
furt, Germany. On the train, left to 
right, are: Lin Wilson, Clinton, 
Mich.; David Lee, Northville, Mich.; 
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Michigan teen-agers arrive for a stay in German homes (see story). 


James G. Dalley, Wyandotte, Mich.; 
Elsie Hansen, Adrian, Mich.; and 
John Thomas, Highland Park, Mich. 
The “welcoming committee” consists 
of four German teen-agers who re- 
cently returned to Germany after a 
year in the U. S. 

One of the “young ambassadors” 
who has carried the message of 
America home to Germany with him 
is Ernst Taucher. The Department 
of State told his story in a recent 
pamphlet, Preparation for Tomor- 
row. 


Ernst Taucher’s Story 


Ernst was 17 when he landed in 
the U. S. in the fall of 1949. His fos- 
ter-parents for his visit here were Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Lantz, who have a 
250-acre farm near Monticello, In- 
diana. 

Mrs. Lantz bought him new clothes 
to wear to school. The minister of 
the Lantz’ church called to welcome 


* him. This surprised him, for in Ger- 


many teachers and ministers aren’t 
usually so friendly with the people 
they work with. Ernst was amazed, 
too, at the quantities of good food 
on the Lantz’ table—and above all 
by the tractors, combine, corn husk- 
er, and other modern farm ma- 
chinery. 

On Sunday, after church, the peo- 
ple gathered around him, shook his 
hand, and welcomed him to the com- 
munity. At Monticello High School 
the principal asked him what course 
he wanted to take. (In “Germany, 
school officials tell the students what 


to study.) Ernst was astonished that 
students didn’t have to stand at at- 
tention (as they do in German 
schools) when the teacher enters 
the room. It shocked him at first to 
hear students say, “Hi!” when they 
met a teacher on the street. “ 

As he thought about the friendly 
people he had met, many of Ernst’s 
opinions began to change. “To think 
that it was Americans like these that 
we were taught to hate back in the 
war years!” he said. 

At first Ernst wasn’t much inter- 
ested in clubs. Then his teachers told 
him these activities help young peo- 
ple to become good citizens. He 
went to Student Council meetings 
to see how democracy works in 
school. In 4-H Club work, Ernst 
visited his classmates’ homes and saw 
how seriously American teen-agers 
can work on worthwhile projects. 

By spring Ernst’s English was 
good. He was giving talks on Ger- 
many at local meetings and country 
churches. He had learned to like 
America so much that he wished he 
could stay. But he realized that he 
was needed as a future farm leader 
in his homeland. 

Now he is back home in Hesse, 
Western Germany. He goes to school 
six days a week and takes 11 sub- 
jects. He finds time to give talks and 
write newspaper stories about the 
United States. 

And Ernst is only one of hundreds 
of German young people who are 
telling Germany the story of the 
America they saw. 
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1. READ THE GRAPHS 


If the statement is true, write T in the blank space; 
if it is false, write F; if there is not sufficient information 
in the graphs to show whether the statement is true or 
false, write NS. 

__1. The chart compares German coal and steel pro- 
duction with that of all the rest of the world. 

2. In 1950 West Germany produced more coal and 
steel than in 1947, but less than in 1938. 

3. By 1952, West Germany will be producing more 
coal and steel than the rest of Western Europe. 

4. Britain produced more coal than either Germany 
or the rest of Western Europe in the three years cov- 
ered by the chart. 

5. In 1950, West Germany turned out more than 10 
million tons of steel and more than 100 million tons 
of coal. 


il. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 
Use the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct order in 
which each of the following happened. 
__Germany was divided into occupation zones. 
__The Western Allies prepared “peace contracts” with 
West Germany. 
Hitler set out to conquer Europe. 
__The German Federal Republic was created. 
Germany was defeated in World War II. 


ill. COMPLETE THE STORY 
Fill in blanks with correct word or phrase. 


Germany first became a united nation when the Ger- 
. During World War 
II Germany was ruled by a dictator named 


man*Empire was formed in 


_, who was head of the 
party. After the war the western part of Germany was 


occupied by (1) » 43) 








—_—_—, 


New York Timer 


and (3) . Their occupation zones were 
combined to form the 
Republic. Its population is about ~~. 

Between this area and the part of former rs 

added to Poland is a region occupied by : 
One great importance of this region to Germany is ~ 
that it produces more than West Geg- © 
many does. : 


IV. MAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank. 


__l. Compared to the German Democratic Republic | i 
(East Germany ), the German Federal Republic (West © 
Germany) is (a) larger in area but smaller in popula- © 
tion; (b) larger in both area and population; (c) larger 
in population but smaller in area. 

__2. The head of the German Federal Republic's gov- 
ernment is: (a) Konrad Adenauer; (b) Kurt Schu- 
macher; (c) Dwight Eisenhower. 

__3. The Ruhr is especially important to Germany 
because of its: (a) coal and steel industries; (b) farm- 
ing wealth; (c) value as a seaport. 

__4. Most Germans would like to: (a) unite Germany 
and end the occupation; (b) set up a Nazi dictator- 
ship and declare war on Russia; (c) annex West Ger- 
many to France and remove all industry from the Ruhr. 
__5. All of the following are true of Berlin except: (a) 
it is completely surrounded by Communist-controlled 
territory; (b) it is occupied by troops of four nations; 
(c) it is the capital of the German Federal Republic. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 

Answer on separate sheet of paper. 

If you were drawing up the German “peace con- 
tracts,” what rights would you give to the Western 
Allies to interfere ia West German affairs? Why? 





If it is desired to use this workbook as a scored quiz, each quesiion 
in 1, Ht, 1, and IV may be given a velue of 4 points. Total 100, 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


What Can a 
Student Council 


Do? 


T WAS their own idea—“the great 
football tournament of Fort Mor- 
gan.” 

The Student Council at Fort Mor- 
gan (Colo.) High School was dis- 
cussing the local drive for the March 
of Dimes. 

“These room-to-room collections 
we make every year don’t bring in 
much,” one teen-ager said. “Can't 
we raise money for a really big do- 
nation, somehow?” 

“How about holding a Football 
Night—a tournament between our 
own team and some nearby high 
school? We would have two games, 
one between the varsity squads and 
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Fort Morgan Council Prosident Delmus Gchinccn makes last 


payment on c 





one between the second stringers,” 
someone suggested. 

The Council went to work. It per- 
suaded football referees to work 
without pay. Students sold every 
seat in the stadium. Afterwards, the 
Council proudly presented the night's 
profits ($800) to the March of Dimes 
fund. 

Another blow against polio! An- 
other success for a top-notch student 
council! 

Fort Morgan’s Council is one of 
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School Activities magazine 


Registration for Student Government election at Allentown, Pa., High School. 


yst (rear) to Supt. Beaurink. 


about 20,000 student councils in the 
U. S. About 70 per cent of all U. S. 
high schools have a student council 
or similar organization—a School 
Senate, High School Congress, Gen- 
eral Organization, Representative 
Assembly, and so on. 

Some councils supervise school 
clubs, run safety drives, direct cor- 
ridor traffic, present public forums 
and radio programs. 

Some other councils are not very 
active. 

Learning Self-government 

Six years ago, for example, the 
Fort Morgan Counci) was a “dud.” 
It had little power to act on, or even 
to discuss, important school prob- 
lems. 

In 1946, a new principal, Bruce 
Allingham, called the Council to- 
gether. “From now on,” he said, 
“you'll have a bigger chance to help 
run this school. Tell me the students’ 
ideas. If they’re worthwhile, I'll give 
you the responsibility of carrying 
them out and we'll do the job to- 
gether.” 

The Council was allowed plenty of 
school hours for discussion. (Of 
course the delegates had to make up 
classwork they missed. ) 

At first much time was wasted. 
But, little by little, students mastered 
the art of self-government. The 
Council began to get things done— 

For themselves: The Council’s 
opinion of the noon-hour period was 
“Boring!” So the Council planned a 
noon-hour program of sports, club 

(Continued on page 28) 





SENIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades) 


First Prize 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 

5 fourth prizes, each. . 10.00 
20 fifth prizes, each .. 5.00 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th grades) 


First Prize 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 

5 fourth prizes, each . . 
25 fifth prizes, each. . . 


A prize for everyone 
who enters 


Chiquita wants everyone to have a 
prize . . . so to everyone who enters 
this contest she will send her song. 
This sheet of music includes both 
the lyrics and an easy-to-play ar- 
rangement for your piano. 


Whether you entered Chiquita Banana’s last contest 
or not...whether you won a prize or not... here’s your 
chance to enter another limerick-finishing contest. Prob- 
ably you write limericks for fun! So why not try to fin- 
ish one for a prize. Read the rules below...read the 
rhyme. ..then write your last line. Easy! Yes...fun, too! 


Can you finish this limerick? 


For a drink you will like day or night 
A Banana Milk Shake is just right 


Take a cup of milk an’ a 


Sweet brown-flecked banana 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Study the Chiquita Banana limerick 
on this page. Then on a plain sheet of 
paper write a final line to the limerick. Be 
sure to print your name, home address, 
name of school and your grade on your 
entry. 

2. Mail your entry to: 

Chiquita Banana Contest, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midnight, December 17, 1951. 
3. This contest is open to all students 
of the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades in the continental 
United States, except sons or daughters 
of members of the staffs of Scholastic 


Magazines, the United Fruit Company 
or its advertising agency. Entries must 
be students’ original work. Only one 
entry to a student. 

4. Entries will be judged on the basis 
of originality, idea expressed, rhyme 
and meter. Decision of the judges will 
be final; duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in the event of ties. Only one 
prize to a family. 

5. All entries become the property of 
United Fruit Company. None will be 
returned. Top 8 winners will be an- 
nounced in the February 13, 1952, issue 
of Scholastic Magazines, and all win- 
ners will be notified by mail. Prizes will 
be awarded as listed on this page. 


Pier 3, North River 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY New York 6, New York 





Q. What can 
you do about a 
boy who continu- 
ally calls up for a 
date at the last 
minute? 


A. There’s only 
one sure cure. Be 
busy the next time 
he calls—even if 
busy means sitting at home knitting 
a sock for your brother's birthday. 
You don’t have to explain about the 
socks. All you have to say is—“Sorry. 
I've made some other plans.” You 
don't have to be rude. The tone of 
your voice should be most friendly. 
Then he'll get the idea that you really 
would have liked the date—if you’d 
only known earlier. If he doesn't, 
give him the “busy signal” until he 
does! 


Gay Head 


Q. If you're a guest at a party 
where they're playing kissing games, 
how can you avoid playing, too? 


A. You'll have to think fast and 
talk even faster! Of course, it’s a poor 


host or hostess who plans such games 
—or permits them to get started. But 
this is one time when you don’t have 
to “follow the leader.” This is one 
time when you should summon the 
courage to become the leader! 

If you have the courage of your 
convictions (that affection should be 
honest and private), then_follow 
through. Politely decline to partici- 
pate and change the subject of con- 
versation and activity. Start an argu- 
ment (verbal, of coursel); change 
the records from “sweet” to “swing,” 
suggest a game. Throwing cards into 
a hat from a distance of 10 feet may 
not sound exciting, but it’s a more 
interesting pastime than something 
you disapprove of, as well as dislike. 
You may not be able to “sell” your 
suggestions to the whole gang, but 
the chances are there'll be several 
people who'll be very grateful to you 
for rescuing them from a distasteful 
situation! 


Q. Is it necessary to write a thank- 
you note if you've only been a guest 
overnight? 


A. A polite person (and the one 
who receives a return invitation) 
usually writes a short note to the 
hostess after spending a night as a 
guest. Thank-you notes should also 
be written if (1) you've been a 
week-end guest; (2) if you've re- 


ceived a gift from a friend whom you 
can’t thank personally; (3) someone 
makes a special effort to entertain 
you during a visit to another school 
or city. 

Your note should be written with- 
in a week—as soon as possible after 
your visit is over or after the gift has 
been received. If you're visiting a 
friend, you should write a note to 
him and to his mother, too. White 
notepaper of good quality is always 
in the best taste. Generous, evenly 
spaced margins on a letter and your 
neatest handwriting will spruce up 
its appearance. 

Pencil, instead of pen, is always in 
the worst taste! As for the subject 
matter: Thank-you with as many 
honest reasons for gratitude and 
pleasure as you can think of! Don't 
be vague about your feelings—“I had 
such a wonderful time”; instead, be 
specific; write—“Every time I hear 
‘Because of You’ I enjoy Hi Hop all 
over again!” Get the idea? If you do, 
your hostess or host will mentally 
make the remark “You're so wel- 
come”! 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality prob- 
lems? Family problems? If you have a 
question which you would like to have 
answered in “Ask Gay Head,” send it 
to: Gay Head, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
10, N. Y. Questions of greatest general 
interest will be discussed in future 
columns. 





A Paycheck Puzzler 


The squabble began when Ethel 
outlined her plans for the party. “I’m 
going to herd them all into the Old 


Corner Inn for a _ steak dinner, 
Mother, and after dinner I'll take 
them to the movies.” 

Mrs. Patton frowned. “That's quite 
an expensive party you've planned, 
dear, more than we can afford right 
now. Wouldn't it be just as much fun 
to invite the gang here? I'll bake a 
devil’s food cake and .. .” 

“An ordinary party?” Ethel pouted. 
“Why, I've been saving up for this 
for over three months. It’s my money, 
isn’t it? I earned it, didn’t I? Every 


Thursday night and all day Saturday 
I slaved over that notions counter at 
Miller’s, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, dear.” Her mother spoke pa- 
tiently. “But the fact that you earn 
your own money doesn’t give you the 
right to throw it away. It does give 
you the right to spend it wisely. I 
don’t approve of spending so much 
money on a party when the money 
for your music lessons has to be 
taken out of the household budget.” 

If you were Ethel would you give 
the party anyway—especially since 
you saved for it? Would you offer to 
pay for your music lessons? 


1. If you earn money, do you have 
the right to use it any way you want, 
without consulting your parents? 
Should you pay something toward 
the cost of your home, food, and edu- 
cation? Should the amount of your 
spending depend on your father’s 
income? Unusual family expendi- 


tures? The needs of other children in 
your family? 

2. How can you prove to your par- 
ents that you have skill and judg- 
ment in handling money? 

3. What can you do to have fun 
if you don’t have as much spending 
money as you think you need or 
want? 

4. How much do you cost your 
parents for food, clothing, and shel- 
ter? Do you think you're worth it? 





QUESTION: Who is called the “father of 
American grape culture”? 


ANSWER: Nicholas Longworth, who lived in 
the first half of the 19th century. He spent over 
40 years of his life and $200,000 in helping to 
establish grape growing in the U. S. Today grapes 
and grape products have become major indus- 
tries. For instance, grape sugar (dextrose) is used 
to flavor many breakfast cereals. 
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QUESTION: In what kind of race is this man 
taking part? 

ANSWER: It’s a cross-country ski race, which 
demands the absolute in stamina. These races are 
up hill, down dale, over streams, around fast 
turns. Some courses are about 50 miles long! You 
can take a health tip from these athletes, who for- 
tify themselves with “long-distance” breakfasts. 


"Post- WaAy 


Products of General Foods 


fey All The Famous pogr cerea® 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Fickes Post's Wheot Meal Sugar Crisp 











QUESTION: What is a “long-distance” break- 
fast? 


ANSWER: A breakfast that has “long-distance” 
results, Not only does it give you energy for the 
morning, but its effect lasts right through the day, 
and contributes to your future health. Don’t slow 
down because of skimpy breakfasts. Eat “long- 
distance” breakfasts of bread and butter (or for- 
tified margarine), cereal,* milk, and fruit or fruit 
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Your Call, 
Please 


ag Y SAFE’S just been robbed. Call 
the police!” 

“Get me an ambulance. My grand- 
mother’s dying.” 

These are some of the breathless mes- 
sages which pretty Julia Sudol receives 
when she’s on duty as telephone oper- 
ator at a downtown office of the New 
York Telephone Company in New York 
City. 

Julia has been a telephone operator 
ever since she was graduated from 
Homer City (Pa.) H.S. in 1947. Upon 
graduation Julia came to New York 
City to live with her married sister. A 
friend of the family is a supervisor for 
the New York Telephone Company and 
the friend told Julia of the opportunities 
for careers as operators. Julia applied 
and got a job, starting at $35 for a 40- 
hour week with four $1 raises during 
the first year. As operator Julia now 
earns $46 a week and she can advance 
to a maximum pay for operators of $52. 
If she is promoted to junior service as- 
sistant (formerly called junior super- 
visor), she'll earn even more. 

“What qualifications did Julia have 
to meet in order to be hired as an oper- 
ator?,” we asked a representative of the 
employment department. Here is a 
summary of what he told us. 

1. The interview. A girl's voice must 
be pleasant and easily understandable. 
A girl must have an even temperament, 
get along well with the public, and 
with fellow workers. Her appearance 
must be neat and businesslike. She 
should be at least 5 feet, 2 inches tall 
because she needs a long reach in order 
to work on the switchboard. (Julia is 
5 feet, 3 inches tall.) She must be well 
mannered and have poise. 

Handwriting is important because 
girls must prepare tickets on toll calls 
as the calls come in. Customers are 
billed on the basis of these handwritten 
tickets. 

2. The tests. Applicants are first 
given intelligence tests. Then they are 
given performance tests to see whether 
they know everyday arithmetic (in 
order to figure toll rates), spelling (im- 
portant for the names-of towns), and 
penmanship. They're also tested on 
manual (finger) dexterity, memory span 
(to see if they can remember a number 
long enough to put it through correct- 
ly), and number transcription (to see if 
they mix numbers up). Finally, they're 
given physical examinations to deter- 
mine stamina and general health. 


Julia Sudol helps place a phone call. 


3. On-the-job training. If a girl is 
successful in passing her tests, she is 
hired and is trained (with pay) for 
from two to four weeks. She is taught 
her duties as an information operator, 
intercepting operator (one who catches 
calls sent to disconnected phones), or 
for whatever job she’s been hired to do. 
During their entire careers as telephone 
operators, girls continue to take courses 
to learn about new equipment and new 
routines for handling phone calls. 


Line of Promotion 

When a girl finishes her period as a 
stutlent operator, she is called an oper- 
ator. Operators may be promoted to 
junior service assistants, then service 
assistants (with 10-15 girls under 
them), then assistant chief operator, 
and up to chief operator. Some day Julia 
may see her name on the door of the 
huge room where she works: “Miss 
Julia Sudol, Chief Operator.” 

In the meantime, Julia will continue 
to find her job exciting as she receives 
the occasional emergency calls for help. 
She will also do a lot of routine work 
and tactfully handle the people who 
say, “You gave me a wrong number” 
—when actually they may have dialed 
the wrong number. Julia’s tactful an- 
swer to that is “I’m sorry. Will you try 
it again?” 

At present Julia works on the day 
shift. If she worked on the night shift, 
she’d be paid extra. She has 30 minutes 
for lunch (which she eats in the N. Y. 
Telephone Company’s lunchroom) and 
15 minutes twice a day for rest periods. 
Julia belongs to a union which repre- 
sents her and her sister operators in 
collective bargaining with the company 
regarding wages and working condi- 
tions. 

She belongs to a hospital and surgi- 
cal indemnity plan which in most in- 
stances will cover her hospitalization— 
and if she an operation, will 
cover most of the surgeon’s bill. For 
this insurance Julia authorized the com- 
pany to make the payments through 
regular deductio pay. If 
Julia stays with the company until she 


needs 


from her 


CAREER CLUB 


retires, she'll receive a company pen- 
sion in addition to a Social Security 
payment. The pension is supplied en- 
tirely by the company. 

Julia knows that the benefit plan, 
which is also paid for entirely by the 
company, will give her four weeks full 
pay and nine weeks half pay in case 
of illness after two years with the com- 
pany. As her length of service increases, 
she will become eligible for disability 
payments over longer periods. After 
five years, for example, in case of ill- 
ness she can receive 13 weeks full pay 
and 13 weeks half-pay. 

As an employee of a Bell System 
company, Julia can buy A.T.&T.* stock 
when it is offered from time to time to 
employees. She is currently paying on 
one share. Each share of stock is sold to 
her at $20 below the market price at the 
time of purchase. She may also buy 
United States savings bonds or bank 
her savings by payroll deductions. In 
all, Julia thinks that the New York 
Telephone Company is a grand place 
to work. 

But what about the future? Will there 
come a time when telephone companies 
will have installed so many automatic 
devices—dialing systems, etc.— that ex- 
perienced operators will be thrown out 
of work? 

It’s likely that there will continue to, 
be an expanding need for new tele~+ 
phone operators as well as good jobs 
for experienced operators. As the use 
of the telephone grows, so will the need 
for information operators and operator 
assistance. Once only a few people felt 
that telephones were necessary—doc- 
tors, lawyers, business people. But now 
most families—especially in the larger 
communities—fee] that telephones are 
necessities. If automatic devices hadn’t 
been introduced into the telephone 
business, it would have been difficult 
to keep up with the demands for tele- 
phone service. The serious world situ- 
ation, our expanding Armed Forces, 
Government agencies and bureaus will 
greatly increase the need for these tele- 
phone services. 

If you're interested in a career as a 
telephone operator, visit the employ- 
ment office of your local telephone 
company early in your senior year of 
high school. You will be courteously 
received and you will know long before 
you graduate from high school whether 
or not you're qualified to be an oper- 
ator. Remember, too, that telephone 
companies have many jobs for clerical 
workers—stenographers, file clerks and 
typists.—Wittiam Favet, Vocational 
Editor 


This is one of a series of “Career 
Club” interviews with young men and 
women who have been successful in 
their careers. 
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over $1,000.00 CASH AWARDS 


DOZENS OF OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES 








The shrines of our nation’s his- 
, tory...Washington Monument... Lin- 
he oPget sive nation est coln Memorial...the original Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. You'll see Congress in session, the 
Pentagon Building, the world’s greatest 
military nerve-center. You'll watch the 
FBI in action, money made in the U. S. 
Mint. You'll have the most exciting, im- 
pressive trip any American could wish 
for. Travel by air or rail and stay at the 
finest hotels. All for writing the best 
letter on a subject of vital interest. Start 
writing your essay-letter today! Any 
student can win! 
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High School HI-LIGHTS 


Traveling Teacherettes 


Some high schoolers are teachers, too! 
These students at Watertown ( Mass.) 
Senior High School are a teaching 
“team” that has presented 48 lectures 
this year at grade schools, high schools, 
and even teachers colleges, in eastern 


Massachusetts. Maria Lee Voutas, 16 
(left) talks on “Teeth”; Elizabeth 
Gwaltney, 17 (second from left), on 
“Taste and Smell”; Marie Tambureno, 
15 (third from left), on “Sight”; and 
Stephen Arpante, 16 (right), on “Hear- 
ing.” At some high schools they have 
performed six times in a single day. 


They get more invitations than they 
can fill. 

Albuquerque (N. Mex.) High School 
sends out “Ambassadors of Science.” 
These teams of students stir up interest 
in science in neighboring schools by 
demonstrating scientific marvels with 
simple equipment. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Pixcross 


Rica, Central 
American country. 


5. The Suez Canal is in 


this country 

. Also 
Returned (abbr.). 
National elections were 
recently held here. 

. Contraction for I have 

. Vote into office. 

. American women’s 
organization 


3. Openwork embroidery. 


. Dine. 

3. Eastern and Western 
—________spheres. 

. Uncle Sam’s country, 

. —_._ Marino, smallest 
European republic. 

. Foundation; fundamen- 
tal principle 

. Touches the surface 
lightly. 


33. Delaware (abbr.). 
5. Latin for thus, in this 


way. 

. Mexican peasant 
Hint, intimation. 

. Center of present oil 
dispute. 

. Atmosphere. 

. Cold dish of fruits or 
vegetables, 

. Young goat 

. Monrovia is its capital 


9. Ocean 
. Ne 
2. Appears; looks. 


. Arabia 


DOWN 


2. Old Testament (abbr.). 
8. Convulsive cry. 
. Ripped. 
. Perseverance, bravery. 
. Monetary unit of Japan. 
. Pint (abbr.). 
. One of the ABC countries 


of South America. 


. Water vapor. 
. Arab League member. 
. Section of Paris: ____ de 


la Cite. 


. Perform before audience. 
. Virginia (abbr.). 


Its capital is Quito. 


. Scandinavian country. 
. Before noon. 


City in West Germany. 


. Country on the island of 


Hispaniola. 


. To be ill. 
29. Winter-sport equipment. 
2. Its government is headed 


by Franco. 


. Donkeys. 
. Rudyard Kipling wrote 


about this country. 
East Indies (abbr.). 
Taxi. 


. Auditory organ. 
. Three toed sloth of 


South America. 


. Rodgers and Hammer- 


stein’s The King and I 
takes place in ‘ 


5. Girl’s name. 


Civil War general. 


. Amateur Athletic Union 


(abbr.). 


. Compass direction 


. Yard (abbr.). 


Far Away Places 


By Paul Masterson, Forreston (Illinois) Grade 


*® Starred words refer to global geography 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at ieast 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 








by LEON HEATH 


Famous All-American fullback from the University 
of Oklahoma, now with the Washington Redskins 





1 “It calls for IRON NERVES to win game after game against top 
e teams! Take our 1950 game with Texas A & M. They led us 28-27, 
with only 46 seconds left. We were on their four-yard line, first, and goal 
to go. One wrong move and our 22-game winning streak was done. 





“Then I heard our quarterback call my signal around left end. No 3 “.. . deserve lots of credit. So does posTuM! It’s my 
— 


e time for jittery ‘coffee nerves’ as he pitched the ball to me and I insurance against ‘coffee nerves’ — which caffein in 
sprinted for the corner. A second later I was over for a touchdown and coffee can cause, if you’re a caffein-susceptible like me. 
our 23rd victory+ Swell teamwork and a sharp play (see diagram)...” That’s why POSTUM’s been my hot drink since high-school.” 





AND NOTRE DAME’S 
FAMOUS TRAINER, DRINKING POSTUM PAYS OFF... 
HUGH BURNS, SAYS: | BECAUSE IT CAN'T CAUSE “COFFEE NERVES: 
SO SwitcH TO POSTUM...TO KEEP 
THE IRON NERVES you NEED 
FOR A WINNING PERFORMANCE! 





1f YOU MADE a chemical! analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
that they both contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an 
artificial stimulant ! So, while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 
POSTUM contains nocaffein or other drug—noth- 
ing to haym anyone. Fellows, don't risk “coffee 
nerves.”” ] Drink Ne eg at your home 
" , ™ : * “training ‘able.’’ Made from healthful wheat and 
4 ¢ Fresh air, exercise, and a good diet — that’s bran — delicious with cream and sugar! Yes, 
e what it takes to keep IRON NERVES. And to me, 7 you'll like Postum’s vigorous grain-rich flavor ! 
POSTUM is a must in any athlete’s diet, because it’s p 
caffein-free —can’t cause ‘coffee nerves’!” == A Preden a? General Cad 
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Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


“FAMILY 


' KEYBOARD” 


- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y 


Dear Editor: 

In regard to the pro-and-con article 
in your October 10, 1951, issue 
(“Should College Athletes be Given 
Special Scholarships or Jobs for Their 
Athletic Ability?”) I would like to state 
that I very much agree with the nega- 
tive arguments. 

“The first job of colleges is edu- 
cation.” Yes, of course, colleges exist 
to teach men and women useful busi- 
nesses and not football, basketball, and 
other sports. 

I noticed the other side stated that 
many coaches, physical education in- 
structors, etc., are needed but I’m sure 


that the number of coaches, etc., need- 
ed is small compared to more useful 
trades that could be learned. by the 
students, instead of sports. 

2. “Over-empHasis on football is 
hurting the game and destroying the 
amateur spirit.” You bet your life it is! 
Why, just the other day I was reading 
a story in Collier's which could be 
applied to most of our larger colleges 
and universities. 

In case anyone is interested in read- 
ing this story it appeared in the Oct. 
20, 1951 issue and was titled “Run 
for the Money.” 

3. “Scholarships and jobs should be 
given for scholastic ability and not for 
athletic ability.” Why sure! If all the 
scholarships that are given to athletes 
were given to poor bright students, 
this would be a smarter and better 
world. As for jobs J think everyone, 
athletes or not, should have an equal 
chance at them and that a reasonable 
salary should be given all workers and 
not a higher salary for athletics. 

If the bright students that have to 
work their way through college had 
scholarships, instead of athletes, they 
would have more time for studies and 
therefore would be all the smarter. 

4. “The proper, aim for sports is 
participation by everyone.” True, but 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


99 
‘8 


When your feet hurt, your date will know it— 
Because your face will clearly show it. 


Fits 
Everybody’s 
Needs! 


“See OOOO SHEE SEREEER EEE SCE 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy poyment plan. 
Terms os low as $1 a week. 
——— 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. ¥. 








Fit, np fashion, should come first when you buy shoes. Have 
your feet méasured for size each time. Allow plenty of ‘'wig- 


gle room” for your toes to avoid painful corns and callouses 








most average students will not go out 
for football, basketball, etc., because 
they know they haven't a chance 
against the “hired” athletes. 

Well, that about takes care of that, 
with the exception of “Sports Cost the 
College” and “Over-emphasis on Sports 
Lower Moral Standards” which are 
very, very true. 

I'm not much for athletics myself. 
However, I do like football and basket- 
ball. 

I've taken the liberty to give my 
opinion and hope others will do the 
same because most people, including 
myself, like to know the opinions of 
others. 

Burton Galaway 
Bradshaw H. S. 
Bradshaw, Nebraska 


Recently we invited readers to tell 
us what they would take out or enlarge 
if they were running World Week. Here 
are a few comments from readers. 


Dear Editor: 

Mike Fitzpatrick in the Oct. 17 
issue stated Gay Head was a fake. 'm 
a student in Shelton High and this 
is the first time I have received World 
Week. I read my cousin’s books last 
year, including Gay Head’s column, 
which I thought very good, especially 
the article about in-between snacks. 
That was my ‘habit. And, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, about Gay Head's tips being no 
good, you probably don’t follow direc- 
tions. That’s why her tips didn’t work 
out for you. 

Betty Sember 
Shelton High School 
Shelton, Conn. 
. © . 
Dear Editor: 

We think World Week should have 
more sports, jokes, and “Newsmakers,” 
and leave out “How_ Would You 
Solve it?” and the “Quick Quiz on the 
News.” 

Gay Head is horrible and just a big 
fake. Leave her out. 

Make the main article and the 
“Know Your World” shorter: 

Pete Joss, Richard Werner, 
Hale McPhee, 
Wilson Sehool 
Spokane, Wash. 
7 . ec 
Dear Editor: 

I think there are enough sports. In 
every edition of World Week there is 
a whole page on sports and only once 
has Gay Head taken up a whole page. 
Her tips do work. I have tried them. 
They are not just silly answers but 
she gives facts plus good sensible rea- 
sons. Please don’t leave her out. ‘ 

Pat Snfith 
Senior High School 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri 














The first squad boys said “Listen, Sport, 
Breakfast will keep you bright on the court!” 


Game-time found Joe 
Surpassed by his betters, 
A sub...adub... 
With no athlete’s letters! 
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Started the next day with a treat, 
Hearty NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT! At game-time now Joe 
plays every minute, 
Thanks to honest food, 
And the energy in it! 


“NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 


Lead the field in energy, 
eat NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT! Here’s honest 
food, delicious whole- 
wheat, golden- 
crisp! At your 
grocer’s now — 
so why wait? 


enn 





saw BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable Wall Chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in 
America’s economy ond society and in the family diet are available. Write to National Biscuit Comp 
Niagora Falls, New York, Dept. S-1151. 
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ROME BURNS AGAIN!.. 


It is some 1900 years since Nero, seeking 
a new sensation; put his Imperial City to 
the torch. The first burning of Rome made 
history. Its second burning again makes 
history—motion picture history 


For as ancient Rome burned again in 
M-G-M’s mammoth picturization of “Quo 
Vaais’’, the Technicolor cameras caught, in 
awe-inspiring scope, such scenes as the 
screen had never before recorded. 


To bring this epic story of love and faith 
to the screen, with all its sweep and gran- 
deur intact, called for the construction of 
no less than 115 sets, each historically cor- 
rect to the last detail—such as the throne 
room and banquet hall of Nero's palace... 
the vast plaza before it where 15,000 
people could assemble... the great Circus 
where Christian martyrs went to hallowed 
death ... block after block of the shops, 
tenements and temples of ancient Rome. 


A cast of 30,000—including 27 top 
principals and 235 other speaking roles— 
had to be selected, costumed and trained 


In the words of Life and Look Magazines, 
“Quo Vadis’ is the most colossal movie 
ever!”’ Soon it will have its World Premiere, 
—a truly gala entertainment event! 


We would like to send you a 24-page booklet 
~ the entire fascinating story of the production 

— Vadis’, illustrated with many full-color 
A ctions of actual scenes. For esr free copy 
write “QUO VADIS’, Box 953, Dept. “S’, G.P.O., 
New York, N. Y. Please enclose 10¢ to covet 
postage and handling costs 





M-G-M presents 





TECHNICOLOR 


Wii“ “Tops, don't miss. 


VYYGood, “i Fair. 


“Save Your Money. 


* Asterisk after title indicates film has been rated only for mature senior h. s. students. 


MYeATHE BROWNING VERSION 
(Universal-International. Produced by 
Teddy Baird. Directed by Anthony 
Asquith.) 


In this British film, Michael Redgrave 
turns in a performance to match his 
brilliant portrayal of a politician in 
Fame Is the Spur two years ago. In 
The Browning Version, Redgrave plays 
an embittered teacher who is forced, 
after 18 years of teaching, to resign his 
post in a boys’ because of ill 
health. 

Although the teacher has a brilliant 
mind, he has never inspired enthusiasm 
for learning in his students because of 
his cold, sarcastic manner in the class- 
room. It seems that his retirement will 
not be mourned by a single student. 

When a boy (Brian Smith) with 
whom he has been particularly severe 
gives him a copy of Robert Browning's 
translation of a Greek play as a fare- 
well present, the teacher breaks down 
completely. The unexpected kindness 
shatters his defenses and forces him 
into an analysis of the incidents that 
have changed him from an idealistic 
young teacher into a sour heartless 
disciplinarian. 

In nice contrast to Redgrave’s power- 
fully acid portrayal of the teacher, 
Wilfrid Hyde White offers a satiric and 
funny treatment of a WWéadmaster who 
devotes more energies to the social 
graces than to academic matters. 


school 


MAe-THE LAVENDER HILL MOB 
(J. Arthur Rank. Produced by Michael 
Balcon. Directed by Charles Crigh- 
ton.) 


In this British comedy Alec Guin- 
ness, one of the most versatile actors 
in the business, contributes his talents 
to a roguish plot to lift a million dollars 
worth of gold bars from the Bank of 
England. Guinness plays a prim, punc- 
tilious employee of the Bank who has 
devoted his life to building up a repu- 
tation for absolute trustworthiness. No 
one guesses that beneath his mild 
exterior, Mr. Holland nurses a secret 
ambition to pull off the robbery of the 
century. 

His scheme the methods he 


and 


employs in the swindle make for droll 
and frequently hilarious comedy. Mr. 
Holland’s ideas, of course, are not to 
be taken seriously—except perhaps as 
a tongue-in-cheek take-off on the grim 
crime dramas of which the movies are 
so fond. 


MMMAN AMERICAN IN PARIS 


(M-G-M. Produced by Arthur Freed. 
Directed by Vincente Minnelli.) 


This story-book story with a Tech- 
nicolored Paris setting and a score 
comprised of Gershwin tunes provides 
the perfect showcase for some of Gene 
Kelly’s most spirited and clever dancing. 
Kelly plays a penniless American artist 
whom an heiress (Nina Foch) yearns 
to save from starvation. Mr. Kelly's 
attention, however, wavers between 
the heiress and a ballet dancer (Leslie 
Caron). Oscar Levant: lends a hand 
at the piano. All in all, a very refresh- 
ing musical. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
iA '“Tops, don’t miss. “iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save Your Money. 


* Asterisk after title indicates film has been 
rated only for mature senior h. s. students. 


Drama: “The River. ~The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls. “““Bright 
Victory. “MMA Place in the Sun’®. 
“vreA Streetcar Named Desire®. 
“vvThe Red Badge of Courage. ~vrw 
Saturday's Hero. “David and Bath- 
sheba*.. “People Will Talk.° “ww 
The Basketball Fix. “Oliver Twist. 
“Captain Horatio Hornblower. ~47” 
Four in a Jeep. “4MNo Highway in the 
Sky. “The Well. “Submarine Com- 
mand. “Jim Thorpe, All-American. ~” 
Peking Express. “When Worlds Collide. 
“His Kind of Woman. “People Against 
O'Hara. “Journey into Light. Pistol 
Harvest. 

Comedy: “#Rhubarb. “Angels 
in the Outfield. “You Never Can Tell. 
“Here Comes the Groom “# 
Darling, How Could You!-A Millionaire 
for Christy. 

Musical: 
Imperium. 

Puppet Film; “~The Emperor's 
Nightingale®. 

Documentary: 


wveThe Medium®. “Mr. 


wvvThis Is Korea. 














GIVE TAB BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


























SPECIAL HOLIDAY BARGAIN OFFER! 
GOOD FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY 


Think of being able to buy five Christmas presents for less than $1.00! And what better 
gift than a good book? Why not make out your Christmas list now and see how many 
names you can check off by selecting a book from the list below? Chances are you can 
find a book that will appeal to every member of your family—father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, uncles, aunts—yes, and friends too. And if you have a brother or uncle in the 
service, remember, the GI’s often are not able to get the books they want, and good books 
are much appreciated. If you want more than 5 books, add 20¢ extra for each additional 
book. No shipping charges—we pay the postage! Because of the low price of this offer, 
these books cannot be counted toward TAB Club dividends. 


FOR FATHER 


~ 


_ 


SLeneovaup 


. ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN—George & Helen 


Papashvily 

FUN WITH PUZZLES—Joseph Leeming 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI—Mark Twain 

MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES—Bill Stern 
MY NAME IS ARAM—Williom Scroyan 
NIGHT FLIGHT—Antoine de St. Exupery 
OLD DARK HOUSE—Priestley 

OUT OF THIS WORLD—edited by Julius Fast 


. THE BRAVE BULLS—Tom Lea 
. THIS IS AMERICA—Max Herzberg 


FOR MOTHER 


I. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM—Landon 
THE CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT—C. §. 
Forester 

CIMARRON—Edne Ferber 

FARMER TAKES A WIFE—John Gould 

HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY—Richard 
Llewellyn 

OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY— 
Cornelia Otis Skinner & Emily Kimbrough 


. SARATOGA TRUNK—Edna Ferber 


18. 
19. 


STARS IN MY CROWN—Joe David Brown 
WE TOOK TO THE WOODS—Lovise Dickinson 
Rich 


FOR YOUNGER BROTHER 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


BATTER UP—Jackson Scholz 

FOREST PATROL—Jim Kjelgoard 
GRAY WOLF—Rutherford Montgomery 
HUSKY—Rutherford Montgomery 
INDIAN PAINT—Glenn Balch 
KIM—Rudyard Kipling 


. LONG WHARF—Howard Pease 

. LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE—Joe DiMaggioc 

. THE RED PONY—John Steinbeck 

. THE SPANISH CAVE—Geoffrey Household 

. TREASURE ISLAND—Robert Louis Stevenson 
. YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK—Gertrude 


Crampton 


FOR OLDER BROTHER 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


THE BABE RUTH STORY--Babe Ruth as told 
te Bo» Considine 

+BOY DATES GIRL—Gay Head * 

THE CABALLERO—Johnston McCulley 
FIGHTING COACH—Jackson Scholz 


36. HOT R® Gregor Felsen 

37. MINGO DABNEY—James Street 

38. MOBY DICK—Herman Melville 

39. THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE—Stephen 
Crane . 

40. SCARFACE—Andre Norton 

41. THE SOUTHPAW—Donal Hamilton Haines 


FOR YOUNGER SISTER 


42. ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Carroll 

43. BIG RED—Jim Kjelgoard 

44. HOBBY HORSE Hili—Lavinic R. Davis 

45. THE MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM— 
Augusta Huiell Seaman 

46. PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS—Emmo Bugbee 

47. SILVER—Thomas C. Hinkle 

48. STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER—Janef Lambert 

49. SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE—Helen Dore 
Boylston 

50. TAWNY—Thomes C. Hinkle 


POR OLDER SISTER 

51. TBOY DATES GIRL—Gay Head 

52. GALE WARNING—Hommond Innes 

53. THI THERE HIGH SCHOOL—Gay Head 

54. HOLLYWOOD WITHOUT MAKEUP—Pete 
Martin 

55. JUNIOR MISS—Sally Benson 

56. SCARAMOUCHE—Rafae!l Sabatini 

57. THE POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS— 
Edited by Louis Untermeyer ° 

58. THE POCKET BOOK OF POPULAR VERSE— 
Edited by Ted Malone 


* 59. WIND, SAND AND STARS—Antoine de St. 


Exupery 


FOR OTHER RELATIVES 

60. BLACK IVORY—Norman Collins 

61. THE CHINESE ORANGE MYSTERY—Ellery _ 
Queen 

62. THE CALL OF THE WILD—Jack London 

63. KICK-OFF—Ed 

64. MY GREATEST DAY 


IN FOOTBALL—Murroy 
rd Lewin 

65. NO PLACE TO HIDE—Devid Bradley 

66. THE PRISONER OF ZENDA—Anthony Hope 
67. THE RENEGADE—1L. L. Foremen 





Books marked with (ft) are shipped from a differ- 
ent point and will come in a seporate pockage. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
NOTE: This is not the regular TAB News. Tab News for December will appear in your November 28th issue. 


ANY FIVE 
BOOKS 


ONLY 


-—————_{MPORTANT 


Be sure to get your order in early to 
insure getting your books in time for 
Christmas. It takes at least 3 weeks to 
ship books to you, so we advise order- 
ing as early as possible. 
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TAB HOLIDAY OFFER COUPON 


Encircle the numbers of the books you want 
below and give the coupon to your TAB 
organizer, together with payment. If you do 
NOT have co TAB Club in your class, use 
coupon below and send it direct, together 
with remittance, to Teen Age Book Club, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Student Councils 


(Continued from page 16) 


meetings, practice sessions in music, 
acting, and debating. “Fine!” said the 
principal. He put the Council in charge 
of the program, 

For the school: The communications 
system at Fort Morgan High was just 
about worn-out. Bells, loudspeakers, and 
classroom phones often “went dead.” 
The Council met with sound engineers 


and came up with plans for a new sys- 
tem, costing $3,500. The Council per- 
suaded the student body to pay half the 
cost—if the new system was installed 
immediately. The Council’s plan won 
the school board’s approval. Now the 
school has a new sound system: The 
students earned their share of the cost 
through their school clubs and organi- 
zations. 

In the community: Council members 
learned that one of their classmates 
couldn’t swim in the town pool. He was 





ox cle-facts 


HERE’S A GUN 


WITH A NEW TWIST 


Ever twist a wire around a 
terminal in building a radio, or 
a scale-model railroad? In tele- 
phone work that little job has to 
be done hundreds of thousands 
of times a day. So, to save time 
and do a better job, our inventors 
with this new wire- 
twisting gun. 


came up 


Here’s a girl at one of our Western 
Electric factories, using the gun. She 
puts the wire in the nozzle, slips the 
nozzle over the terminal, and pulls 


the trigger. Presto! She's made a 


good connection. The tight winding 
made with the new gun is really neat. 
Using the gun is better, it’s quicker, 
and it’s easier than wrapping the wire 


by hand! 


Inventing new tools that save time and do the job better is one way the tele- 
phone company works to “be prepared” to serve our country’s defense needs, 
as well as give your family the best possible telephone service at low cost. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE §& 








an honor student and a school athlete. 
But he was of Spanish-American de- 
scent. Spanish-Americans were barred 
from the pool. News also came that a 
popular teacher had been refused a 
meal in a local restaurant. He, too, was 
a Spanish-American. 

The Council went to see the town 
board. The Council asked pool member- 
ship for Spanish-American residents of 
Fort Morgan. The town board approved. 

The Student Council wrote an open 
letter (also signed by the school fac- 
ulty) to the citizens of their town. The 
letter declared that every decently be- 
haved citizen should receive courteous 
and fair treatment in the community. 
The local newspaper printed the letter 
on the front page. Before long some of 
the local restaurants changed their 
policies. 

Councils at Work 


Other U. S. high schools have “jet- 
propelled” student councils, too. 

“A Student Government Day” high- 
lighted the program of Central School's 
council at Downsville, N. Y., last spring. 
Students ran the whole school for a day. 
They filled every job from principal to 
janitor. 

Festivals of Friendship, for interna- 
tional understanding, are sponsored by 
the councils of Long Beach and Lake- 
wood High Schools in California. At 
Central High in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the student council runs a school bank. 

Most student councils are elected by 
the student body. At Roskruge Junior 
High, in Tucson, Ariz., the council is set 
up like our nation’s government. It has 
a Congress, a Supreme Court, and a 
President with a cabinet. Each home- 
room is a “city,” complete with mayor 
and municipal government. Groups of 
homerooms make up “states.” 

Gray High School in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., models its council after a busi- 
ness corporation. The council has a 
board of directors. There are several 
departments, each with a “student super- 
intendent.” These departments handle 
school publicity, operate the school 
store, supervise traffic in the corridors, 
and keep buildings and lawns neat. 

To trade “tips” and ideas for new 
projects, delegates from councils across 
the nation get together every year. The 
1951 convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Councils met in 
Wellesley, Mass., last June. Next year's 
convention will meet in Evanston, III 

The Association’s address is: 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Wide-awake student councils make 
school life exciting. Students learn to 
know the score about voting, running 
for office, working with others to get 
things done. Above all, they find out by 
erperience how to be good citizens in 
a democratic school—and a democratic 


country 








Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


lend-lease (p. 4)—A program, during 
World War II, under which the U. S. 





sent supplies (weapons, ships, planes, 
etc.) to nations at war with Germany, 
with the understanding that items not 
worn out or destroyed during the war 
would be returned to the United States, | 
and that some payment would be ar- 
ranged later for the rest. 

smelt (p. 9)—To melt the ore of a 
metal in such a way as to separate the | 
metal from the ore. Verb. 

diesel (p. 9)—Pertaining to the type | 
of engine (invented by Rudolf Diesel) 
in which heavy oil is burned under | 
pressure. 

bulldozer (p. 10)—A powerful trac- 
tor, with a blade at the front, which is | 
used to move earth, rocks, tree stumps, 
etc. Noun. 

satellite (p. 12)—As used in the arti- 
cle, one of the Communist-controlled | 
eastern European nations which -are | 
dominated by Soviet Russia. 

cold war (p. 12)—The rivalry be- 
tween Russia and the Western nations. | 
Although Russia and the West are at | 
peace in the sense that there is no | 
shooting war, the two sides are disput- | 
ing over many points and trying to win | 
allies from among neutral nations. 
Noun. 

Chancellor (p. 12)—In the German 
government, the prime minister. Noun. 

Nazi (p. 12)—Short for “National So- 
cialist,” the name of the only legal po- 
litical party at the time when Hitler 
was dictator of Germany. 

Social Democratic party (p. 13)—In 
many European countries, the political 
party which seeks to bring about social- 
ism, by democratic means, is called the 
Social Democratic party. It is some- 
what similar to the U. S. Socialist party. 

open letter (p. 28)—A letter written 
to a specific person or group, but in- 
tended to be made public through pub- 
lishing in a newspaper, reading over 
the radio, etc. Noun. 

foreign secretary (p. 4)—In Britain, 
the cabinet member in charge of foreign 
affairs. 

Say It Right! 

kilowatt (p. 9)—kil 6 wit. 

Saar (p. 10)—zir. 

Ruhr (p. 10)—réor. 


Bonn (p. 11)—b6n. 
Nazi (p. 12)—ndi tsé. 


Konrad Adenauer (p. 12)—kén rat |. 


G dé nou ér. 

Lorelei (p. 13)—l6 ré Ii. 

Kurt Schumacher (p. 13)—kd6rt shdo 
ma kér. 

Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Fuehrer (p. 18) 
—in fdlk in rik in fyoor ér. 
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The Right Point For The Way You Write... 
For Your Esterbrook Fountain Pen 


There’s a pointed difference about an Esterbrook Fountain Pen . . . 
a difference you'll appreciate every time you write. With an 
Esterbrook you make your personal choice from the world’s largest 
variety of point styles ... you choose the precise, point to match 
your writing... no matter what you write . . . or how you write it! 
In case of damage, all point styles are instantly replaceable, instantly renew- 
able . . . without sending your pen to a repair shop or back to the factory. All 
pen counters sell Renew-Points for Esterbrook Fountain Pens. 35c and 85c. 
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If there’s a writing job to be done ... there’s an Esterbrook Point to do it. 
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Eager Beaver 
The captain said to a young recruit 
“Have you w ashed down the bridge?” 
“Yes, sir.’ 

“Polished all the brass?” 

~3es, of.” 

“Polished the floors?” 

“Yes, sir. I've even swept the horizon 
with a telescope.” 

Quote 
How True! 

Teacher: “If you mother has a pack- 
age delivered C. O. D., what do the 
initials mean?” 

Junior: “Call on Daddy.” 


Dubuque Cue 
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IKE 


arueric SUPPO 


Football players say, ‘Don’t en- 
gage in ANY sport without the pro- 
tection of a supporter!"’ That's a rule 
leading athletes follow—a good one 
for you to follow, too. There's a BIKE 
supporter for every sport, and you can 
get BIKE at athletic goods stores 
everywhere. Play safe! Wear BIKE! 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


More athletes have worn BIKE 
than any other brand 
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Short Shots 


ROFESSIONAL boxing is a pretty 

ugly business which contributes zero 
to life, liberty, or the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Every once in a while, however, 
some boxer will come along who'll make 
it seem a little less grim than it really is. 

Joe Louis is a perfect example. His 
dignity and decency have made him a 
national idol and given boxing a far 
better name than it deserves. 

And now there’s Chico Vejar. Who's 
Chico? Don’t worry, you'll be hearing 
about him soon. He’s a flashy 140- 
pound boxer, just 20 years old, who's 
lost only one fight in 20 months of pro 
boxing. He has all the equipment, of a 
champion, and may well become one 
within a year or two. 

What makes Chico so unusual, how- 
ever, is that he has just as much class 
out of the ring. Chico graduated from 
Stamford (Conn.) High School last 
June with a 92 per cent average, “kayo- 
ing” a program of five majors—English, 
history, speech, science, and Italian. 

How does a young fellow box and 
make a 92 per cent average at the same 
time? Here’s how Chico did it. His 
average day was spent as follows: Up 
at 6. Roadwork (running) for an hour. 
Hour’s nap. Light breakfast. First class 
at 9. Heavy lunch at noon. Out of 
school at 2:25. Train to New York 
(about 40 miles). Workout in gym 
from 4 to 5:30. Train back to Stamford. 
Dinner at 7. In bed by 9:30. 

Chico did most of his homework on 
the train. And for relaxation he acted in 
the plays put on by the Stamford High 
School dramatic club. Chico had such 
a nice personality and gift of speech 
that the city superintendent of schools 
sent him on speaking dates to Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and other local clubs. 

Chico is now a freshman at New 
York University, where he is majoring 
in dramatic arts (and boxing at the 
same time). Only one college graduate, 
I believe, has ever won a boxing title— 
Billy Soose, Penn State College grad, 
who won the middleweight champion- 
ship in 1941. Chico may become the 
second college grad in history to turn 
the trick. 


e e e Theresa Markiewicz, of Bartlett 
H. S., Webster, Mass., wants to know 
“if it’s possible for a World Series team 
to lose a game intentionally in order to 
prolong the Series and thus make more 
money.” 

No, no, a thousand times nay! Even 
if a team thought of dropping a game 





Like Old Man River, Otto Graham just 
keeps rolling along. The ex-Northwestorn 
wonder has pitched the Cleveland 
Browns to five straight pro crowns. 


—a crooked trick—it wouldn't increase 
their “take.” In World Series play, the 
athletes share only in the proceeds of 
the first four games. The Series winners 
get 60 per cent; the losers, 40 per cent. 


e e e My all-star baseball team didn’t 
make a hit with Thomas Gehman, of 
Woodbridge, N. J. “Your big mistake,” 
he writes, “was picking Eddie Robinson 
over Ferris Fain at first base. Fain, be- 
sides leading the American League in 
hitting, was also the best defensive first 
baseman in the game. I also think you 
should have picked Ned Garver as one 
of your pitchers.” 

I admit that I'm probably the only 
expert who chose Robinson over Fain. 
But I just don’t go for “singles” hitters 
like Fain. Not at first base, anyway— 
that’s where you need a_ bomber. 
Though Fain batted .344 for the season, 
he hit just six homers and batted in 57 
runs. Robinson, who hit 62 points less, 
clouted 29 homers and batted in 117 
runs. Sure he played in more games 
than Fain, but he was a far more pro- 
ductive hitter. 

Garver was terrific— winning 20 
games for the hopeless St. Louis Browns. 
But I stil] don’t think he’s a better pitch- 
er than Sal Maglie, Warren Spahn (my 
choices), or three or four others I could 
name. 


—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Off Limits 
“On what grounds does your father 
object to me?” 
“On any grounds within a mile of our 


house.” 
The Central Ray 


Whisper, Please 

A Montreal lady invited some friends 
to afternoon tea. All preparations per- 
fected, the hostess took a little nap to 
be fresh and sparkling for the occasion, 
The tea, however, proceeded strangely. 
Her guests entered without ringing the 
doorbell, greeting her in low whispers, 
and treating her with extreme caution. 
All seemed ill at ease. Finally one 
brought the matter out into the open. 
They had found a note pinned to the 
door which the hostess had intended 
for her teen-age boys to prevent their 
disturbing her nap. The note read: 
“The door is unlocked. For goodness 
sake, come in quietly. If you must talk 
to each other, just whisper. And don’t 


ask me for anything!” 
Montrealer 


His Mistake 


At the hospital, the resident sur- 
geon, followed by a number of students, 
was doing his round of the wards. Stop- 
ping at one bed, he explained: “This 
is an interesting case. The patient has 
a mucous infection affecting the teeth 
and the chin-bone.” Turning to the 
patient, he asked, “You are a musician, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

“You play a brass instrument?” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

Turning to his student audience, the 
surgeon added with a smile. “This case 
illustrates my theory of the influence of 
brass instruments on’ mouth infections.” 

Turning again to the patient, he 
asked, “What instrument do you play?” 

“Cymbals, doctor.” 

Quote 


Family Tree 


e: “Tll have you know I'm related 
to the Boones.” 
She: “Oh, yes, now I remember— 


your grandmother’s name was Bab.” 
The Central Ray 


Who Wants to Be Cured? 


Student: “It says here they are trying 
to find a cure for spring fever.” 

Roommate: “I sure hope they never 
find it.” 


Howard Crimson 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of Thanksgiving holli- 
days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 21. 
Your next issue will be dated No- 
vember 28. 











Weather Note 
Judge: “Driving through a red light 
will cost you $10 and costs, and the 
next time you go to jail. Understand?” 
Weatherman: “Sure. Fine today— 


cooler tomorrow.” 
Eastern Progress 


More Than a Nickel’s Worth 


Senator Bourke Hickenlooper, of 
Iowa, is always telling stories about his 
name. He claimed that once when he 
was a kid he went to the town drug- 
gist and said, “I want five cents w 
of asafetida. Charge it to my father.” 

“What’s your father’s name?” asked 
the druggist. 

“Hickenlooper,” 
proudly. 

“Here, take the asafetida on me,” re- 
plied the druggist. “You're crazy if you 
think I’m going to spell both asafetida 
and Hickenlooper for a nickel.” 


replied our hero 


Quote 
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But you'll never “groan” over the tastiest peanuts ever 
“grown.” That’s PLANTERS, folks—the peanuts that look 
so good, taste so good, and are so good, PLANTERS PEANUTS 
are roasted and salted to the peak of perfection—and they’re 
oven-fresh! Try any of the PLANTERS big three—Planters 
Peanuts, the Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, or Planters 
Peanut Butter—and see for yourself why so many millions of 


people depend upon PLANTERS for extra energy. 
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SAVE PLANTERS BAGS 
WRAPPERS OR LABELS FOR PREMIUMS 





Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 2-T) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why should Americans go to the 
expense and trouble of inviting German 
teen-agers to live in America? Do you 
think the results will be worth the effort 
and expense? Why? 

2. What ideas of American life do 
you think Ernst would like to put into 
practice in Germany? 

3. Why are Ernst and other German 
teen-agers who have come to the U. S. 
described as “ambassadors of friend- 
ship”? 

Activities 

1. Do you have a student in your 
class or school who came from Ger- 
many originally? Student will enjoy 
hearing his story of life in Germany as 
it compares with life in the U. S. 

2. Perhaps one of the parents in your 
community who came from Germany or 
who has toured Germany will visit the 
class to tell about life in Germany. 

3. Let the class make up a program 
of activities that would help a German 
teen-ager to learn about life in America. 


Citizenship (p. 16) 


Student councils in the high schools 
can be just so much window-dressing 
or they can be real organizations work- 
ing for school and community interests. 
Here is an account of several student 
councils which are accomplishing things. 
If your student council is looking for 
ideas, here are some good ones. 


Vocational (p. 20) 


The telephone company employs 
many of our high school graduates. An 
interview with one of the N, Y. Tele- 
phone Company operators tells us about 
pre-hiring steps, the training period, the 
nature of the work, and the opportuni- 
ties open to telephone company em- 
ployees. 

“Men in White,” discussing the work 
of a physician (originally announced for 
this issue), will appear as the next voca- 
tional article. 





Tools for Teachers 


Dec. 12—Refugees and DP’s 

PAMPHLET: Forgotten Elite, 1950 
(free); Migration from Europe, 1951 
(free): S. O. S—A Call from 1,000 of 
Your Neighbors in Distress, 1950 (free). 
Available from International Refugee 
Organization, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Displaced Persons: Facts 
Versus Fiction, by Pat McCarran, 1950, 
free, Senator Pat McCarran, U. S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. Refugee Prob- 
lem (Public Affairs Abstracts No. 18), 
1950, 30¢, Library of Congress, Card 





school year. Issued weekly. 


tors on request. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
For Classroom Use 
$51 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in orades 6, 7, 8). Elementary social 
—— English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). swear pone social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
material for improvement of communication 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 
school year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 


per school year. Issued 


‘skills, with studert fea- 


10, 11, 12). Compo- 
per semester; $1.00 








Division, Washington 25, D. C. World's 
Refugee Problem, by F. W. Riggs (Re- 
ports Vol. 26, No. 17), Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. International Refugee 
Organization, by Rene Ristelhueber 
(International Conciliation No. 470), 
1951, 10¢, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 West 117 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
ARTICLES: “D. P.’s, a Chapter 
Closes,” Rotarian, May, 1951. “Wis- 
consin Welcomes the Wanderers,” by 
R. Butterfield, Collier's, July 14, 1951. 
“Refugees of Freedom in India,” by 
K. Nair, Survey, June, 1951. “Perpetual 
Refugees,” by M. L. Hoffman, Harper's 
Magazine, July, 1950. “U. N.’s Opera- 
tion Miracle,” by J. D. Kingsley, U. N. 





High School Students Vie 
in Sheaffer “Letters” Contest 


Teachers: Your attention is called 
to page 21 of this week's issue of 
World Week containing the an- 
nouncement of Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany’s letter-writing contest on the 
subject, “How Can | Help Expand 
Opportunities in America?” All high 
school students are eligible. First 
prize is $250, plus an expense-free 
trip to Washington, D. C. 

For rules of this contest, see page 
21 of this week's issue. 











World, Feb., 1950. “Shadow Over 
Europe’s Refugees,” by J. D. Kingsley, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, June 11, 1950. 

FILMS: Passport to Nowhere, 19 
minutes, apply for rates, RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y. Problem 
of displaced persons—the necessity of 
their rehabilitation, relocation, and re- 
education. Answer for Anne, 40 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Religious Films Asso- 
ciation, 45 Astor Place, New York 3, 
N. Y. A D. P. camp in Germany and 
the resettlement of some of the people 
in the U. S. Penny's Worth of Happi- 
ness, 15 minutes, sale or rent, A. F. 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. A-vacation in Switzerland for 
displaced children from many parts of 
the world. Home of the Homeless, 10 
minutes, sale or rent, United Nations, 
Film Division, 405 East 42 Street, New 
York, N. Y. A day in the lives of dis- 
placed persons living at a typical camp 
near Munich. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK (P. 15) 

I. Read the Graphs: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 
4-T; 5-T. 

II. When Did It Happen? 3, 5, 1, 4, 2. 

III. Complete the Story: 1871; Adolf 
Hitler; Nazi (National Socialist); the 
United States; Great Britain (United 
Kingdom); France; German Federal; 50,- 
000,000; Russia (Soviet Union; U.S.S.R.); 
food (crop; farm produce). 

IV. Make Your Choice: 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 
4-a; 5-c. 
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Off the Press 


Tito and Goliath, by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. Macmillan, N. Y. 312 pp., 
$3.50. 


Mr. Armstrong, editor of Foreign Af- 
fairs and a seasoned observer of eastern 
European problems, is under no illusion 
that Tito is a democrat. The realities of 
the Communist split have, however, 
linked Yugoslavia with the West. Since 
the Yugoslav army “is the only present- 
ly effective fighting force outside the 
Soviet bloc,” our economic and military 
aid to Tito is a good investment, accord- 
ing to Armstrong. 

He has followed in intimate detail 
the Yugoslav resistance to the Nazi in- 
vasion, the Allied support of Tito over 
Mihailovich, the mounting fury of 
Stalin’s verbal] attack on his erstwhile 
comrade, and the gradual alignment of 
Yugoslavia with the West. Most empha- 
sis is given to Tito’s unwillingness to 
subordinate Yugoslavia to Russia’s in- 
terests. Tito planned for the industriali- 
zation of his country; whereas, in Sta- 
lin’s scheme of things, Yugoslavia was 
to supply food for the Russians and take 
orders from Moscow. A brief synopsis of 
Tito’s early life would also suggest that 
Josip Broz could conduct an orchestra 
with great feeling but never took to 
playing second fiddle. 

The parallel between Tito and David 
in the Biblical story of Goliath is not 
yet complete. The editors of Collier's, 
in their spectacular account of World 
War III (October 27th issue), imagine 
that the new war starts with the at- 
tempted assassination of Tito. Arm- 
strong, too, suggests that Stalin would 
like to remove Tito from the world 
scene. In this book he has made a 
worthwhile contribution to our under- 
standing of the “cold war” in Europe. 


Living Without Hate. Scientific Ap- 
proaches to Human Relations, by Al- 
fred J. Marrow. Harper, N. Y. 269 


@ pp., $3.50. 


Since physical scientists deal with 
things and social scientists deal with 
people, we cannot expect the science 
of human relations to be carried on in a 
laboratory. You “cannot produce an 
X-ray of a changed attitude,” says Dr. 
Marrow. But he declares that there is 
already a “stockpile” of psychological 
data which can be used “to transform 
our troubled planet into something 
closer to every man’s desire and to end 
now the worst phases of intercultural 
ind interpersonal conflict.” 

He has assembled in this volume the 
results of various experiments which 
have been worked out by university re- 
search groups and others. There are 
chapters on changing the food habits of 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER AND DR. McGRATH ON 
EDUCATION 


General Eisenhower has said about education: “To neglect our school 


assault on our physical defenses.” In a recent address, Dr. Earl J. 
Grath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, has cautioned that 
keep in the forefront of our thinking the realization that until now, the 


has been one 


ideas and social pressures, not one of full-scale conflict on the field 
battle. Education is the most effective weapon we have in this world-wide 
conflict of ideas. Unless we maintain a sound system of education . . . we 
could win the military conflict but lose the cause.” 


—From Textbooks in the Present Emergency. An American Textbook 
Publishers Institute Publication. 





housewives, elimination of anti-Semitic 
prejudice among a gang of juvenile de- 
linquents, the effects of interracial hous- 
ing, prejudices of school children, 
breaking down of hostility to hiring 
women over thirty years of age for fac- 
tory work. The results give promise’ of 
a better world. 

Dr. Marrow, who holds a Ph.D. in 
psychology, has been president of a 
textile company employing a thousand 
people. He has applied the techniques 
of social psychologists to his own busi- 
ness and has been active in encouraging 
experimentation in related fields. School 
administrators may derive much insight 


from this book. 


Capitalism in America: A Classless So- 
ciety, by Frederick M. Stern. Rine- 
hart, N. Y. 119 pp., $2. 


In these few but thoughtful pages, 
Dr. Stern, an economist who left Ger- 
many after Hitler's rise, seeks to dis- 
suade a friend in France from joining 
the Communist Party. A_ perceptive 
student of American history and con- 
temporary society, he discerns that ours 
is a classless society in the sense that 
special privileges based upon caste 
have been eliminated. He takes up and 
rejects the Marxist thesis that “wealth 
must be created at the expense of the 
workers.” He does not pretend, how- 
ever, that conditions in America are 
uniformly ideal. “Evil men,” he notes, 
“have found their way to wealth and 
power at all times and under all kinds 
of flags and pretenses.” 

Each brief chapter is in the form of a 
letter to his friend, Henry. A strong 
thread which binds the correspondence 
together is the comparison between Eu- 
ropean and American practices during 
the past three hundred years. None of 
Henry's letters to Dr. Stern are in- 
cluded, but it is clear from the chapters 
in this book that Henry raised questions 
about labor unions in America, purchas- 
ing power, technology, education, social 
security, the Negro, and “imperialist 


warmongering.” Dr. Stern’s answers 
have the human touch. They are well- 
informed and resourceful. A thoughtful 
reader need not worry about Henry’s 
ultimate decision. 


William Heard Kilpatrick. Trail Blazer 
in Education, by Samuel Tenenbaum, 
with an Introduction by John Dewey. 
Harper, N. Y. 318 pp., $4. 


“It is the last day of school... . If 
every day in the life of a school could 
be the last, there would be little fault 
to find with it.” It is against the kind 
of traditional education which inspired 
this witticism of Stephen Leacock that 
William H. Kilpatrick has devoted most 
of his life. He has been a vigorous lead- 
er in the movement to replace the sub- 
ject-centered curriculum with the proj- 
ect method in which the child is 
prepared for life by meeting problems 
realistically. 

Dr. Tenenbaum, who has taught in all 
branches of the New York City school 
system, was a student of Kilpatrick’s at 
Teachers College, Columbia. Dr. Kil- 
patrick has made available to him 
voluminous diaries and letters. The 
book is a sensitive study, largely free 
of educational jargon, in which we 
come to know Kilpatrick from his first 
steps at the age of one to his joy in 
hard work at the age of eighty. Inti- 
mate personal insights are not by- 
passed in this remarkably fine interpre- 
tation of a great teacher. 

There are chapters on Kilpatrick's 
early life in Georgia, where he taught 
mathematics and gradually moved over 
into education and philosophy; his rise 
to prominence at Teachers College, 
where his classes were so well-attended 
that he became known as the “million 
dollar professor”; the severe attacks on 
“progressivism”; and Kilpatrick’s abid- 
ing faith in democracy at the age of 
eighty. The book will help to remove 
the haze which has surrounded some of 
Kilpatrick's ideas. 

Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





